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BRADLEY’S IDEAL MORALITY 
AND FITE’S MORAL IDEAL 


M. R. KONVITZ 


we have reduced each to its essence, tend to identifica- 
tion one with the other. Yet it is possible that, in at- 
tempting to extract the vital and essential elements, many 
should be glossed or neglected, though unwittingly, and the 
germ of the philosophy be mutilated to suit the fancy of the 
eccentric investigator. But we trust that we shall steer free of 


Preise: it is true that all theories of conduct, when 


this baneful and possible charge, for in undertaking to prove 
the unity of F. H. Bradley’s ethical theories with those of 
Professor Warner Fite, we shall need to establish that Fite was 
misled by much that is not ultimate in Bradley. The critic will 
need to show that Fite should have spared Bradley adverse 
criticism. To prove the oneness of the spirit we shall need to 
dispel a disaffection; but more, one philosopher shall need to 
declare himself to the other; and to accomplish this purpose 
there is little that can be regarded as unimportant and worthy 
of no consideration. 
I 

Professor Fite says: 

The moral principle governing these relations [within the ordered 
society, as described by Plato, Bosanquet, and T. H. Green] is the prin- 
ciple defended in Bradley’s essay on “My Station and Its Duties.” Ac- 
cording to this principle the whole duty of each man consists in faith- 
fulness to that station in life to which it hath pleased God to call him.* 


* Warner Fite, Moral Philosophy (New York, 1925), p. 78. 


I 
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This, as a statement of simple fact, is true (though the “hath” 
makes it a bit more than that), yet it is only partial and can- 
not stand as the consummate characterization of the writer of 
Ethical Studies. 

Let us, however, try first to grasp the motive of Fite in 
this subauditory condemnation. The:definition of a “nihilist”’ 
in Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons is perfectly applicable to the 
moral man as Fite conceives him: “A man who treats things 
solely from the critical point of view.” The subtitle to his 
book is: The Critical View of Life, and morality is defined by 
him as “the self-conscious living of life.”” Moral Philosophy is 
a beautifully-executed panegyric of “personal or critical in- 
telligence.’* In a poetic prose style he sings the virtue of the 
life come clear of the nets of wrong and right; the morality of 
the heart freed from the Draconic burden of good and evil; 
the wisdom of the man guided through life by no maxims and 
principles lettered on parchment and worn as a frontlet be- 
tween the eyes, one who, when faced with a practical problem 
of conduct, is obedient to the authority of nothing but his own 
intelligence. “The essentially moral question,” he says, “‘is 
the question of the thoughtfulness (if you please, the con- 
scientiousness) embodied in the act.’* Again, “Morality is 
not a question of what you do, but wholly a question of know- 
ing what you do”:° and in saying wholly, he means it quite 
literally. 

Professor Fite is not always so explicit as he is in these 
quoted statements. In one place, e.g., he speaks of knowledge 
as simply qualifying an act as moral, only adding to it, as it 
were, a moral dignity.° In another passage he rejects the dis- 
tinction of the good man and the bad “‘as a distinction morally 
[?] irrelevant,” and says that the descrimination he has in 
mind is that between “the presence of moral significance and 

? Ibid., p. 69. 

*P. 232. *P. 182. 

“P5682. °P. 185. 
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the absence of it,” which marks for him the critical attitude.’ 
In these affirmations he seems to go hardly beyond the con- 
servative and universally-accepted dictum that for moral im- 
putation knowledge is a sine qua non (unless the ignorance 
itself is imputable as a defect, crime, or sin). However, these 
are hardly representative selections, and it is clear that Fite 
has in mind more than the moral situation. 

But to discover this, we need to turn to his negative doc- 
trine, his censure of other systems. If we see what he denies, 
even if his positive assertions leave us in doubt as to his af- 
firmations, we shall not go wrong as to the latter. 

Moral standards he identifies with the points of view of 
business, and are based, he holds, solely on social utility.* To 
“conceive morality to consist in devotion to a standard” is to 
adopt the pragmatic point of view.’ Law, too, though its ideal 
is justice, is really utilitarian, and its motive, like that of 
orthodox morality, is safety.*° As against his own “problemat- 
ic” morality he brands “positive” morality as childish,” and 
as consisting of an “association of morality with authority, 
and of the moral attitude with the didactic.’””’ A morality of 
authority he defines as one “formulated in terms of duty,’”* 
and its basis is “the majesty of the Social Order,” utility, or 
social convenience.“ 

With this orthodox morality his own is irreconcilable. 
Morality as the self-conscious living of life calls for 


criticism of authority rather than deference to authority, and choice rath- 
er than duty. The moral situation is not the situation of the child under 
the direction of his parents, for whom the only moral question is whether 
to obey or to disobey; nor that of the soldier under orders, for whom 
there is no question; but rather the situation of one confronted with the 
various possibilities of life, who is to choose, to appropriate—rather, to 
create out of this situation what he conceives to be best—and best from 
his own point of view. .... 


*P, 189. OP, £4; 
* Chapter iv. "P92: 
*P. 47. as A 


* Pp. 49-50. *P. 64. 
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“The essence of morality,”’ he sums up in an illuminating pas- 
sage, ‘“‘the essence of morality, in brief, is responsibility; and 
responsibility implies freedom of choice.’”** 

It is in this last sentence that, we believe, is embodied the 
crux of Fite’s theory: his problem, his criticism of other sys- 
tems, and his solution. Orthodox morality is condemned be- 
cause it takes away from the individual his freedom of choice, 
and to one who acts under compulsion, of whatever sort (phys- 
ical or mental), responsibility cannot be imputed. This criti- 
cism sounds innocent enough, and the doctrine is an alluring 
one. It seems as though we had always known it and that in 
Fite we are hearing only our own echoes. But upon further 
consideration this oracle will appear new and strange: yet 
not less innocent and alluring. 

Everyone agrees, and in this Fite is joined by Bradley,” 
that before we can praise or condemn an act on moral grounds 
it must be established that the doer acted as a free agent (un- 
less his loss of freedom was due to his own fault).*’ But this 
is a statement of a platitude, and if it were all that Fite meant 
his saying would not call for so minute an investigation. The 
sentence quoted is significant only when viewed in the light of 
the main body of Fite’s thought. “To be responsible” may 
have one of several meanings: (1) ‘that one has sufficient ca- 
pacity to perceive distinctions of right and wrong, or good and 
bad; or (2) that one is answerable or accountable, morally, for 
the discharge of an obligation or duty; accountable, that is, to 
a rightful superior. 

Now in what sense does Fite intend the term to be under- 
stood when-he says that the essence of morality is responsi- 
b“ity, and that responsibility implies freedom of choice? 
There can be no doubt that his meaning is to be found in the 
first, and mot in the second, definition. Before oné can have 
*P. 60. 

* F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies (Oxford, 1927), chap. i and Notes. 
* Ibid., p. 46. 
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freedom of choice, all assent, he must understand the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, or good and bad; in a word, he 
must have moral sense or perception. But Fite goes an addi- 
tional step: One does not understand that one course of action 
is good and another bad if he is told so beforehand; and a 
morality of authority, according to Fite, does precisely that. 
If I look up the answer to my arithmetic problem in the Ap- 
pendix to the text, and copy it without myself “doing” the 
problem, I am not an arithmetician, and for the answer, 
though given correctly, I deserve no credit. But Fite would 
say more than this: In morals there is mo correct answer. 
Morality is problematic and not positive, and merits and de- 
merits are earned only for the pains taken in attempting to 
reach the correct solution. 

“To reach the correct solution”—it is hardly in order to 
say this after our assertion that in morality no answer can be 
the correct one. And yet, can we help saying it? When we try 
to attain an answer, will any answer serve, or do we seek the 
one correct answer? True, in my sophistication I may con- 
clude that, morally considered, it does not much matter to 
what result I have come, provided I had tried to find it consci- 
entiously. (We are not faced here simply with a choice be- 
tween motive and act. The “conscious living of life” demands 
more than motives.) This judgment I may make of all moral 
situations past and future, mine and those of everyone else. 
But what of the one I am now in? Howis it that, in trying to 
extricate myself, to absolve myself from all fault, I seek the 
right solution, and not simply any solution? Should Brutus 
prefer his greater love for Rome to his lesser love for Caesar, 
and act on it? How isit that he can say: “What should I do?” 
Is it only for a practical solution that he seeks?** The moral 
consciousness immediately denies this; and Professor Fite 
cannot deny the existence and persistence of this conscious- 
ness if he would have us agree with him that morality covers 
* Cf. Fite, p. 196. 
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all of human life, and that “in any case it seems that when 
beauty is associated with vice and virtue with ugliness there 
is a mistake somewhere.””” 

And yet he scarcely makes mention of this moral con- 
sciousness—this, which sets for each of us the motive to seek 
any solution at all; this, which if it does not present us with 
answers which we shall later be able to call the correct ones, 
at least determines the direction in which we think we should 
travel in order to attain that which we desire and without 
which we now feel we cannot do. Agamemnon is to offer Iphi- 
genia as a sacrifice to Artemis. Ought he to consider her moth- 
er before he does so? What is it (is it his understanding? ) that 
tells him that here he is faced with a moral problem and that 
to be—not simply less moral than a more self-conscious lover 
but—not immoral, he must consider her, too? 

And here we have detected the first defect in Fite’s theory, 
namely, that he fails to make account of that peculiar con- 
sciousness without which we would have no moral problems 
at all. His theory lacks a prolegomena. He tells us that the 
intellect is all, but we find that the intellect would have no 
content, nothing to think about, would feel no difficulty, if we 
did not feel ourselves to be in situations that cried for moral 
solutions. In a word, he fails to tell us why we have moral 
problems at all. 

Before we leave this suggestive quotation from Moral 
Philosophy, we must indicate some few things further that 
call for consideration. In condemning all orthodox moralities 
and their protagonists, those who posit correct answers, he 
seems to assume that their answers are intrinsically incorrect, 
though none could be substituted in their place. Fite no doubt 
has what Santayana would call “literary psychology,” yet he 
fails to appreciate the goodness, in whatever sense you please, 
of the man who, critical and understanding, thinks he can 
reach a correct solution. He questions the sincerity of Kant’s 


® Ibid., p. 152. 
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insistence on the freedom involved in the categorical impera- 
tive, that freedom which wills the imperative whenever a mor- 
al situation presents itself.*” He does not see that the renun- 
ciation of choice may itself be a choice; that, to adapt a phrase 
of Renouvier’s, the sustaining of a single choice because I 
choose to, when I might make other choices, is in itself an ex- 
ercise of the free will; that, when I say, “Thy will be my will,” 
I am exerting myself freely and fully. Fite should limit his 
denunciations to “the child under the direction of his parents,”’ 
and to “the soldier under orders,” applicability to whom we 
may deem pertinent, but hardly to Kant or to one who rap- 
turizes ‘““My Station and Its Duties.” 

To sum up the doctrine of Fite: To be moral is to be re- 
sponsible, and to be responsible is to have freedom of choice. 
But we cannot have freedom of choice if we posit beforehand 
what is to be the only right choice. Hence, only he is responsi- 
ble who is determined in his actions by no standard and by no 
prepossessed idea of social utility, but who is guided alone by 
his intellect or understanding, and whose one ideal is to live a 
critical, fully self-conscious life. The moral ideal of Fite is the 
intellectual anarchist. 

Our criticism of this doctrine has, so far, led to the asser- 
tions that: (1) Before we can be moral—that is, live a critical 
life—we must -be constantly faced with problems, and we 
need a morality to be the basis of these problems. We are 
moral only when we live consciously, but we must have some- 
thing of which to be conscious. Fite’s morality tells us what 
it is that makes our answers moral, but not (a) what prob- 
lems we are to be faced with, and (4) why we have them at all. 
(When I find myself in an entanglement which I inevitably 
feel calls for a correct explication, it is insufficient to tell me 
that all solutions are right and that my moral dignity will be 
determined solely by my conscientiousness and the amount of 
intellectual energy that I will exert in attempting to solve the 


» P. 57, footnote. 
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—morally—insoluble problem.) (2) Fite fails to consider 
instances or the possibility of the willed law being autonomy, 
or of a chosen standard as being, in a true sense, a choice. 

Before we leave this, we shall add a third. Fite assumes 
that authoritarian morality presents an answer to any ques- 
tion no later than it is raised, like the catechism, thereby spar- 
ing us the trouble of thinking about it. But is it so? It is diffi- 
cult to believe that any thoughtful person, orthodox or indi- 
vidualistic in his moral tenets, is ever free from the experience 
of instances of what Bradley calls “colliding duties.” The 
staunchest believer in duty—and he it is whom Fite calls or- 
thodox or authoritarian—cannot deny that his duty is almost 
never clear. 

If, then, (1) without the sense of duty there is nothing to 
think about, and (2) one’s duty is never clear, wherein lies the 
difference between the authoritarian and Fite? In the belief 
in the existence of duties, we answer. And we shall show, this 
difference is of importance theoretically only, and not prac- 


tically. But not to be elliptical, we need first turn to Bradley. 


II 


Bradley sets three ethical levels, but for our purpose only 
the first two merit consideration, as the third, the religious, is 
admittedly beyond morality. When Fite refers to Bradley, he 
has in mind only the first, that of “My Station and Its Du- 
ties.” It is in this essay that we meet with self-realization as 
the ultimate end of human endeavor. But what is the self and 
how can we realize it? The title of the chapter is the answer. 
Man is a social being, and his relation to others is a dimension 
that we need take into account in describing him realistically; 
and here Bradley agrees with Carveth Reid that “the business 
of the moralist is to find reasons to support the moral practice 
of the times.” In this article Bradley does not aim to picture 
an ideal morality, but only “to reduce to theory the morality 
current in the world.” Here he is a photographer rather than 


* Bradley, p. 175. 
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a painter of visions: and this should not be forgotten. ‘““Man 
is a social being,” he says; “‘he is real only because he is social, 
and can realize himself only because it is as social that he re- 
alizes himself.’”’* Further he says, “We have found ourselves 
when we have found our station and its duties, our function 
as an organ in the social organism.””* 

My station I do not create but find waiting for me, and a 
station without duties, a sinecure, is a contradiction, if not in 
fact, at least in theory; for duties and rights are correlative.” 
Here we come to the prime concept: that of the objectivity 
of duties. 

Either there is no morality, so says the moral consciousness, or moral 
duties exist independently of their position by this or that person: my 
duty may be mine and no other man’s, but I do not make it mine. If it is 
my duty, it would be the duty of any person in my case and condition, 
whether he thought so or not: in a word, duty is “objective,” in the sense 
of not being contingent on the mere opinion or choice of this or that sub- 
ject.”® 


This Henri Massis would describe as the Western or Cath- 
olic ideal. He says, 

Man is called society. Therefore, in the West, side by side with the idea 
of the free and autonomous person, you see spring up the idea of order, 
authority, and jurisdiction; and it is in this that Catholicism manifests 
its profound harmony with the integral nature of man 
Catholic lives, in fact, according to principles, and that is the true defini- 
tion of a reasonable life. These principles are not determined by that 
capricious sophistry which refers everything to itself, in order to modify 
it at pleasure, but by the authority of God Himself, Who, being the Cre- 
ator, is also the Legislator.?’ 


It is these and such sentiments and | eliefs that Fite con- 
demns. ‘The really good”—to recall a passage in Aristotle— 
does not exist for him, unless the reference is to the subject 
alone, and not at all to his desires and motives and their ob- 
ject. Everyone chooses what he thinks good, he would say, 

"iP, 268. *P. 162. 


*P. 163. * Defense of the West, p. 301. 
** Note to Essay V. * Ibid., p. 199. Cf. Fite, pp. 60, 72, 74. 
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but only he is good who thinks when he chooses. Looked at 
from the point of view of theory, there is all the difference that 
can possibly be between the two positions, but, we believe, in 
reality—that is, practically—they are one. Let us note what 
Professor Fite has to say about objectivity: 

Now when the term “objectivity” is used by philosophers and men 
of science it is likely to suggest a set of rules formulated on behalf of 
logic or of scientific method. But these rules are nothing but more or 
less ineffectual attempts to define the experience [sic]; an experience 
suggested more directly when the literary critic speaks of objective criti- 
cism. And this experience of objectivity is only the experience that we 
have when we think our thoughts in the light of (not in conformity with) 
the thoughts of other persons. It does not mean that we follow a rule or 
that we substitute the thoughts or plans of other persons for our own. 
Objective thinking is, so to speak, fresh-air thinking or broad-daylight 
thinking, while subjective thinking is chamber-thinking fearing to expose 
itself even to itself. Objective decisions are decisions reached after criti- 
cism. And as thus objective and responsible I may also point out that 
morality is in the true sense “social” —as against the customary sense of 
sacrifice for the common good.”® 


This is a telling passage, and if the reader will here recall 
our first and third criticisms of Fite, he will see that Fite and 
Bradley do not present really conflicting philosophies. We 
have said that Fite (1) does not make sufficient of the feeling 
or intuition of duty, and that (2) he does not believe in the 
existence of duties, their objectivity. However, here he at- 
tempts to meet the first point and to incorporate it within his 
own theory. He, too, would recognize the experience of duty 
(although we need not accept his explanation of it). We are 
left then, we repeat, with this difference: that only the au- 
thoritarian believes that the reference of the experience is to a 
genuine reality; that duty and right really exist, and that if 
we could resolve colliding duties we should find only one 
course of action which we should be obliged to choose.” But 
since in life colliding duties are mot resolvable, we are left only 
with the experience of objectivity, an intuition or feeling that 

*® Pp. 185-86. * Bradley, p. 230. 
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we have a duty to perform—and, for the authoritarian and 
him who holds to his station and its duties, a belief that he das 
a duty; a theoretical belief, as the experience is the same for 
both. 
III 

But of this theoretical belief, Bradley himself disposes. 
“Ideal Morality” knows next to nothing of duties or obliga- 
tions. Two habits of thought he condemns: “One of these lies 
in the confining of a man’s morality to the sphere of his social 
relations; the other is the notion that morality is a life har- 
assed and persecuted everywhere by ‘imperatives’ and disa- 
greeable duties, and that without these you have not got mor- 
ality.’”*° 

In attempting to realize the self we should know that it 
has a threefold content, furnished, first, by my station and its 
duties, second, by the ideal of social perfection, and, third, by 
the ideal of non-social perfection.” As the ideal self is infinite, 
the first alone is given (if we forget colliding duties), and in 
its sphere alone is it possible to speak of a belief in the objec- 
tive existence of duties. Furthermore, it forms the basis of the 
second and third, but the attachment is purely sentimental 
(such as a good walker has for an old, wornout pair of shoes). 
“Common morality,” to quote our author, “remains both the 
cradle and protecting nurse of its aspiring offspring, and, if 
we ever forget that, we lie open to the charge of ingratitude 
and baseness.’”’ The highest ideal is the non-social self. The 
content of the ideal self is not to be found in any community, 
“is, in short, mot [sic] merely the ideal of a perfect social be- 
ing.’””** “The highest type we can imagine is the man who, on 
the basis of everyday morality, aims at the ideal perfection of 
it, and on this double basis strives to realize a non-social 
ideal.’** There is no mincing of words here. The majesty of 

"Prats. 


*P. 225. Cf. pp. 244, 279. *P. 205. 
* P. 227. Cf. pp. 215; 276, footnote. *P, 228. 
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the Social Order has been replaced by the majesty of Myself; 
and everyone has become an end in himself, but only to him- 
self. It is a recognition of the Thomist distinction between 
the individual and the person, emphasized in our own day by 
Jacques Maritain. 

What the ideal self is Bradley does not tell us. But this 
omission cannot be charged to him as a defect, for what may 
be his ideal self, will be, because it is his, that of none else. 
But even his ideal self, if it is to remain ideal, must remain un- 
known. It is infinite and is attained—in so far as an infinite 
can be attained at all—only in a mystical moment when it 
feels itself one with God. 

“Who is the most moral man?” he asks. By this, he says, 
is not meant, “Whose will is the most identified with the [ sic] 
ideal hyman type? but, Whose will is most identified with his 
[ sic] ideal?’”° 

This is individualism of the rarest sort and after Fite’s 
own heart. We no longer find Bradley saying that “both his- 
tory and practical politics refuse to verify the ‘facts’ of the 
individualist.’”** He does not need to say it, for in “Ideal Mor- 
ality” he is not intent on discovering the “facts.” He speaks 
from out his heart and follows his candle of vision. And it is 
here that we detect the unity of spirit which we foretold. “The 
most moral man,” Bradley tells us, “is the man who tries most 
to act up to what his light tells him is best.”*’ To attain my 
ideal self, I have no other aid or guide but my own wunder- 
standing, and I am moral only in so far as I live a truly critical 
and self-conscious life. 

“The essence of morality in brief is responsibility; and 
responsibility implies freedom of choice.” This we heard Fite 
say. But let us complete the passage, placed beside the one 
from Bradley. He adds: 


*P. 237. 
* P. 165. 
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The docile child who obeys his parents is indeed a convenient mem- 
ber of the household, but not yet arrived at morality. His morality be- 
gins when, at the cost of disobedience, it occurs to him to do what he 
himself thinks best. The soldier who blindly obeys orders has renounced 
morality by giving a moral power of attorney to his superior officer. This 
is not to say that the child is moral because he disobeys. He is moral so 
far as he aims to do what he thinks best [sic] according to ideas of his 
own.** 


The F. H. Bradley of ‘Ideal Morality” is not the F. H. 
Bradley of “‘My Station and Its Duties.” No inconsistencies 
are citable, and when one speaks, the other keeps his peace. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to which self he preferred, in 
which essay his ideal self spoke. (It is also interesting to note, 
in passing, that the footnotes added in 1924, just before his 
death, and forty-eight years after the first appearance of the 
book, indicate a greater tendency to skepticism and “Ideal 
Morality” rather than to orthodoxy and ‘‘My Station and Its 
Duties.” The one on pages 244 and 245 is especially illustra- 
tive of this.) He has made a sharp distinction between moral- 
ity and ordinary morality,” and it is an injustice to him to as- 
sociate his name with the latter alone. 

Morality, Fite has told us, must be described as critical 
reflection. ‘“My Station and Its Duties” seemed to be a sub- 
stitution, for where one’s duty is thrust upon him he can have 
no choice. But we saw that one’s duty is rarely clear, and al- 
though we may theoretically believe that it exists objectively, 
waiting only for its fulfilment by us, the belief is of no help to 
us, and we are not saved from reflective thinking. Finally, if 
“My Station and Its Duties” did supply this belief as a con- 
tent for moral reflection (and we have questioned this) , “Ideal 
Morality” withdrew it; and we are left only with the expe- 
rience of objectivity and the critical view of life. 


Newark, New JERSEY 


* Fite, pp. 69-70. 


* P. 224. 





HUMANISM AND ETHICS 
EUGENE GARRET BEWKES 


HAT a confusion of tongues! What a mixture of 

loyalties under the conjuring word “humanism”! 

The word had a generally accepted meaning; but in 
the face of recent appearances we are mindful of Augustine, 
who said of space and time that we know what they are until 
we try to define them. There is definite historic content in the 
word. The students of philosophy and of literature can, with 
common agreement, point to the Greek period of Socrates and 
Protagoras, Plato and Aristotle, and to the Renaissance of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with its names—Erasmus, 
Machiavelli, Montaigne. 

But “humanism” has never meant a doctrine. There never 
was a humanist creed. In Greece the word is properly applied 
to the movement away from cosmology to the exploration of 
human nature. The Renaissance earned it by reviving the lost 
Greek art of the humanities; by turning away from the other- 
worldliness of a theocratic civilization to man as a world in 
himself—man revealed, not as mere layman, but human like a 
Greek god. And humanism contributed abundantly of good 
and of ill. 

The spirit of humanism, never completely absent, has, as a 
wide movement, come to life again in our own time. This 
should cause us no surprise. It is a symptom of any age of tran- 
sition. As in other times of great change, this term again shel- 
ters under its wing peculiar fledgelings. Just as today we find 
moralists, economists, sociologists, ministers, writers, educa- 
tors, all accepting the word; so for the Renaissance we apply it 
in terms of religion, art, literature, and culture generally. Hu- 
manism is an expansive trisyllable, a veritable “big-tent” of a 
word, sheltering many varieties of performance under its 

14 
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spreading canvas. But it does not include as much as Norman 
Foerster includes in it when, among humanists, he enumerates 
not only Virgil, Plato, Dante, and Emerson but Jesus and Paul. 

There is a literary brand which has elicited much current at- 
tention from the magazines and reviews as though it properly 
belonged in the main ring, whereas its appropriate status 
would be ranking place with the sideshows. This reference is, 
of course, to the recent symposium, Humanism and America, 
edited by Foerster, which would pre-empt the label for a very 
select literary fraternity. We insist this will not do at all, for 
humanism is beyond such narrow confinement. Its application 
to religion, for instance, brings in a host of problems uncon- 
sidered by the symposium. And the literati are quite disagreed 
among themselves. The skeleton of sectarian warfare rattles 
with amusement as literary deacons accept into or reject from 
membership. This type of humanism is a fragment—a real 
portion—but not at all an adequate indication of the signif- 
icant nature of the movement. These men who are semi-ascet- 
ics and too particular about their area of fellowship are not at 
the foundations of humanism, nor will they affect any consid- 
erable numbers. They have really no philosophic position, and 
no bona fide message other than a vague ethical generality 
about self-restraint and temperance in all things. It stands as 
a hazy individualism deferent to the Golden Mean, which is 
good as far as it goes. This type of humanist has little expecta- 
tion of affecting humanity at large. The millennial hope of 
this secluded circle is exhausted in the prospect of “‘a few thou- 
sand genuine humanists in America” who “would make our so- 
ciety humanistic; a hundred humanist painters, sculptors, 
architects, musicians, and men of letters would make our art 
solidly humanistic.” This is too supercollegiate, and we are 
forced to accept the judgment that a few thousand of this sort 
would exhaust the supply and leave untouched vast numbers 
of our people who are already affected by something less clois- 
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tered. in the humanist movement, something that goes down 
deeper into the stream of modern life. 

Modern humanism was at first a more or less vague attitude 
of mind, but it has become increasingly self-conscious. Hu- 
manism is descriptive of that crystallization or precipitation 
that has been taking place in the modern mind. It is our Zezt- 
geist. It has not been so much a resultant of philosophical in- 
quiry as a rebound from scientific acquaintance. Philosophical 
inquiry has contributed its share all along, but the genesis was 
more popular than that. The inception of humanism has been 
more naive than philosophy. It is a name for a feeling that has 
been stealing over not only the large and growing college-edu- 
cated stratum of society but vast numbers closely allied there- 
to. I am certain that it made its way upon us at first as an 
unavoidable, sophisticated, yet unphilosophic movement of 
thought reacting upon natural-science facts, principally those 
of biology and psychology. This is too familiar to us now to be 
at all impressive. I do not wish to dwell on this and shall, there- 
fore, not labor the point. It has been stressed and restressed. 
It is the customary condition discerned to lie at the base of our 
intellectual and religious upheaval. While this is a familiar 
state of affairs to us, it is none the less a pertinent fact still to 
be taken into account. But here I shall simply assume a gen- 
eral acknowledgment of the fact that the impact of the great 
mass of scientific data has tended to make doubt and skepti- 
cism widespread, particularly in regard to the validity of moral 
ideals and religious experience. Illustrations of this are legion, 
but a perfect example lies ready to hand in an Atlantic Month- 
ly article just now laid aside. At the very end are these words 
by a traveler who has come back to the town of his youth after 
years of wandering. Attending a religious service as of yore he 
reacts as follows: 

As the fathers, markedly aged during the years of my wanderings, 


knelt one by one and asked fervently for the same old impossible things 
. . my eyes in roaming about the familiar place rested upon a print 
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of the crucified Christ hanging upon the wall. The gaunt body was raised 
against an utterly barren background, and as I looked at it the futility of 
altruistic goodness swept over me. Then, as if by a magician’s wand, I 
saw poor humanity through His eyes, and suddenly loved Him. Quietly I 
got up and slipped out into the night. The sky was clear, and the stars in 
their fathomless black gulfs were sweeping on What was I—the 
man on the cross—all life—in the face of that cold and heartless immen- 
sity? As the unthinkable aeons wore on, even those stars would be utterly 
annihilated and return into the void Against such a spectacle 
those old men praying to their own collective shadow seemed less than 
nothing Is science leading man into a deadly morass from which 
isno escape . . . . and will he continue to dwindle until all his glorious 
spiritual heritage is lost 

Or will man eventually rise triumphant over a depersonalized universe, 
and reconstruct another spiritual kingdom nobler and more spacious than 
that which science has destroyed? 


This is precisely the feeling that comes over the modern mind 
quite independently of philosophy and literature. Follows then 
philosophical statement; and one of the most incisive and sys- 


tematic expressions of this mood is by Professor Sellars, of 
Michigan, who is a confessed humanist. And we can say that, 
on the whole, humanists have wished to be and have regarded 
themselves as being genuinely en rapport with the work of sci- 
ence, though the literary group aforementioned pretend—I 
wonder if they really mean it—that their affirmations stand 
quite aloof from the sciences. They do protest against human- 
ity’s engulfment in a cauldron of molecules. The fact is, how- 
ever, that these natural sciences are after all largely the mother 
of humanism, even if by way of mild protest. Humanists in 
general are all for the sciences; and surely that is well, though 
one may be permitted to entertain the opinion that too hasty 
conclusions have been drawn as to what this alliance requires 
us to give up. 

There are those who think of humanists in purely negative 
fashion, as rejectors of old landmarks, a putting off of the old 
man, coming up naked through scientific baptism. On the con- 
trary, the evangelical humanist, the humanist with a message 
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and a degree of fervency, repudiates such a negative, sterile 
view of things. He has gone on beyond this. Faced by such a 
universe of “cold and heartless immensity,” he has preferred to 
turn away from some of the gaping and oppressive implica- 
tions of this drear bleakness. He pauses momentarily to won- 
der, “Will man eventually rise triuniphant above a deperson- 
alized universe, and reconstruct another spiritual kingdom 
nobler and more spacious than that which science has de- 
stroyed?” Then he courageously answers in the affirmative, 
and herewith it can be asserted confidently that the most genu- 
ine connotation of humanism is its use as a description of just 
this modern endeavor, in the face of, and on a background of, 
a cosmic order accepted and conceived to be impersonal and 
non-spiritual. 

Humanism means to be positive. It does not merely disen- 
throne anthropomorphic concepts from cosmic sway, crown- 
ing them anew to reign over the sufficiently wide domain of 
emergent humanity. The humanist will endeavor to be not 
simply a fatalistic Stoic wringing good out of an indifferent 
and bludgeoning fate: he means to do all this and more. He 
means that his courage is no vain gesture, no wishful thinking, 
not at all a whistling beside a graveyard of buried hopes. Nay; 
rather, humanism feels the security of intellectual dignity. It 
has become philosophically self-conscious. Humanism has con- 
siderable philosophic support, not alone from the familiar neg- 
ative or bald naturalism, but more especially from the move- 
ment of pragmatism. The greatest support for humanism as it 
faces away from the bleak past toward some sort of hopeful 
future is the current philosophy of instrumentalism. This is 
the real ally in the field of thought. It is the philosophic coun- 
terpart of a scientific age but is not usually recognized as pro- 
viding the intellectual structure of humanism. 

In instrumentalism I believe we have humanism come to 
philosophic maturity, for here is the most genuine support for 
the deep conviction or faith that humanity has within it its 
own gods. Instrumentalism provides a philosophical approach 
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much more subtle than the earlier naturalism. The older view, 
with its dualism of mind and matter, things spiritual and 
things material, is quite simple to grasp and not unduly diffi- 
cult to debate. We were asked to give up many things, but at 
any rate we were left one thing in common, e.g., the possibility 
ofa theory of knowledge. Truth was considered to be an object 
of knowledge, and the knowledge process revelatory of reality. 
Instrumentalism puts philosophy on a different basis. It does 
not even debate the theistic or teleological problems; it has a 
way of sweeping these questions aside as irrelevant to a philos- 
ophy really modern and scientific. Grant the premises, and 
you must perforce admit these questions to be relics, toys of 
philosophic childhood, put away in the maturity of intellectual 
manhood recently attained. While this is, to be sure, a natural- 
ism, it purports to go beyond former crudities. Here, if any- 
where, we have the intellectual flower of humanism. It is a 
significant fact, and yet, but for Schiller’s identification, I am 
not aware that the two terms have been frequently coupled 
together. 

Our philosophic habit has been to note the passage of the 
mind from some view of reality as materialistic, mechanistic, 
idealistic, realistic, to the practical consequences for morality 
and religion. While this is still a valid procedure, we have in 
the case of instrumentalism a passage, not from some theory of 
ultimate being, but from a theory of knowing to ethics; and it 
is a unique state of affairs. On this view, theories about reality 
are irrelevant human questions, and our concern is with the 
knowledge process and whatever this implies for human con- 
duct. I am leaning on the term “instrumentalism” rather than 
bracketing it together with pragmatism, for, while they are as 
intimately associated as father and son, there is considerable 
difference between them. Pragmatism, at least in the William 
James meaning, had room for a “will to believe” and other 
philosophical discussions antedated by the more recent posi- 
tion. 

Professor Montague sees a close connection between the 
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pragmatic-instrumental movement and ethical utilitarianism, 
in that the ethical relativity of utilitarianism suggested the 
pragmatic method, which holds to relativity in regard to truth. 
That is to say, because of the apparent success of utilitarianism 
in making the moral good consist in the expedient or satisfac- 
tory in the way of conduct, so, by suggestion, came the prag- 
matic idea that logical value or truth consisted in the expedient 
or satisfactory way of belief. I am not disposed to quarrel with 
the statement that there was historically this one-way traffic 
from utilitarianism to pragmatism, though many would regard 
it more as a revolt against absolute idealism. Be that as it may, 
as matters stand now, the horse’s head is where its tail ought 
to be. For my point is just this, that instrumentalism stands 
now on its own feet, in its own right as a logical theory with 
resulting humanistic ethical implications, quite independently 
of any connection with nineteenth-century ethics. The ethical 
position is here so closely bound up with the general theory of 
knowledge that it seems impossible to discuss one without at 
least stating broadly the other. The fact of this connection is 
brought out specifically by John Dewey in his Gifford Lectures 
at several points, as well as in earlier writings. 

The visual imagery which insists on presenting itself to my 
mind whenever I try sympathetically to look through Dewey’s 
eyes upon the world at large is a world of movement, the world 
of Heraclitus. It is like the surface of a churning sea, or more 
like the boiling, seething movement of molten lava. Life and 
its activities is this heated mass, and philosophy is the attempt 
to make one’s intellectual way in it. There are too many fac- 
tors to know anything final about it. We never know what will 
come to the surface next. While, on the one hand, we are coun- 
seled to sum up the “aggregate consequences,” on the other 
hand we are impressed with the fact that it is always a “run- 
ning account” we are keeping. The oft-referred-to “continu- 
ing consequences” are like the quest for certainty—always 
beyond us, futile for pursuit. 
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The position is that formerly, and even still in current an- 
tique philosophy, knowledge is looked upon as superior to 
sense experience, as though knowledge was concerned prima- 
rily with what accounted for change. Knowledge sought the 
permanent, the immutable. But philosophy, as well as science, 
has business with activity, with changes that are occurring 
taken as facts; knowledge is concerned with relations between 
changes, but these are not constituents of some higher realm 
of being. Rational thought is one of the elements of experi- 
ence—not a something distinct from experience. Only, “the 
correlations between changes . . . . when measured by a series 
of operations, constitute the definite and desired object of 
knowledge.” Thus scientific method is not viewed as one form 
of reflective thinking: it is the whole of reflective thinking. 
Knowledge and action are one process. We are not selves 
watching a world and trying to estimate or evaluate it or dis- 
cern its meaning as a whole; we are completely submerged in 
and of the process. At best we can direct and control changes 
and should not hope to get a total view. The function of mind 
as knowing is an instrument of control; in short, acquaintance 
with correlations of change is the whole aim and extent of 
knowledge. For nature is merely “plastic material of human 
desires and purposes’”—not something which has in it ends as 
intrinsic tendencies of nature’s own operations. So we become 
“interested in the mechanism of occurrences instead of in final 
causes.” Injection of interpretations on the conclusions of sci- 
ence is irrelevant philosophy. Drop that conception of knowl- 
edge, and there is no problem. Knowledge is concerned only 
with specific problems open to controlled analysis, and truth is 
the funded sum of such relations without interpretation. “Ideas 
are statements not of what is or has been, but of acts to be per- 
formed.” We are told that “ideas are worthless except as they 
pass into actions which rearrange and reconstruct in some way 
. . . . the world in which we live.” Knowledge is denied a 
uniquely privileged position as a mode of access to reality. It 
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is merely a way of interaction, a mode of practical action, by 
which other natural interactions become subject to direction. 

Before stating the ethical result of this, it is essential to note 
that the chief justification which is relied on to support this 
whole theory is the assumed necessity of accepting for all 
knowledge purposes the recent scientific methods of modern 
physics in defining terms. “Length,” for example, is a term 
which has a meaning determined by, and relative to, the par- 
ticular set of operations adapted for this particular occasion of 
measuring. The concept “length,” therefore, is a dependent 
variable without absolute meaning. Thus all physical con- 
cepts, it is said, by Eddington, who is quoted for verification, 
“should be defined according to the way in which we recognize 
them when actually confronted with them, and not according 
to the metaphysical significance which we may have antici- 
pated for them.” Dewey generalizes from this for all knowl- 
edge; and one might with warrant suspect this to be a case 
of oversimplification, which I really think it is. But more espe- 
cially is one impressed with the possibility of other interpreta- 
tions on the facts. I may not linger here other than to remark 
in passing that the relativity of terms like “length,” “dis- 
tance,” “mass,” has changed our view of the material world, 
removing, if anything, the foundations of dogmatic material- 
ism, without compelling the introduction of a dogmatic theory 
of relative knowledge as its modern substitute. Our concep- 
tion of physical reality has been changed. Let it change! Let 
the objective world reveal whatever operations on it will bring 
to light, but it does not follow that this in itself sets any barrier 
to the attempt to discover the connotation or meaning of 
things thus experienced. 

But the position as now stated might be called “humanistic 
philosophy”—the philosophic statement which is the essence 
of humanism. Get behind the articles, papers, pamphlets, 
addresses, sermons, eulogies; trace humanism to its base; and 
this is what stands implicitly revealed. That is to say, between 
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these two taken together, the older naturalism, which regards 
ultimate reality in terms of material substance in infinite com- 
plexity, and the more recent position called “instrumental- 
ism,” which carries naturalism farther still to new conceptions 
of the nature of knowledge, mind, and ideas, we have the fun- 
damental philosophical background of modern humanism. So 
that now the whole process of logical or reflective thinking, 
which heretofore was able to stand somewhat aloof from the 
older naturalism as a kind of reality independent of atoms in 
motion, is claimed at last for the new naturalism. In the one 
case, we have what might be called the “negative view,” which 
tended to minimize humanity as a by-product of nature; 
whereas in the second and intentionally more positive view, 
humanity has, or must determine to have, nature in its own 
control, in order to direct its changes. For, there are no dis- 
coverable urgencies in nature, no directing power which has or 
is ordering the whole process of change by purposes toward 
ends. As human, we are aware of an aspect of experience 
known as “ideas” which function to control changes. We know 
of no other directing agency. There is none else but this direct- 
ing power of man himself. The movement away from theism 
can hardly go farther than this “human-ism.” 

The ethical results from both the foregoing lines of thought 
might be said in the long run to converge; yet, as a matter of 
fact, it is well to distinguish the two avenues by which we pass 
to that long-run convergence. The first may be quickly stated: 
It is the now familiar path from that reality of bleak nature to 
the fact of humanity with its altruism, its sympathies, co-oper- 
ation, and sociability. It was made famous by Huxley, who 
thinks of ethics as a human construct arising somewhat inde- 
pendently in defiance of the ordinary course of nature. It can 
quite legitimately receive characterization as a Stoic attitude. 
A modern untechnical form of it is found in Lippmann’s Pref- 
ace to Morals, where the mature man is he who “feels the vast 
indifference of the universe to his own fate, and has placed 
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himself in the perspective of cold and illimitable space.” And 
“to one who takes the humanistic view, the problem is how 
mankind deprived of the great fictions is to come to terms 
with the needs that created those fictions.” 

The background of this attitude is plainly what we have here 
called the “negative view.” Lippmanr tries wistfully but un- 
successfully to build an ethical hope on this. The technical 
form of such ethics is called “scientific ethics,’ which insists 
that ethics is a separate scientific discipline without further 
need of philosophy. But more of this anon, for it is closely 
allied to what follows. 

The second line of approach is from a working relativity of 
truth to a relativity of moral values, from ideas or knowledge 
as instruments to values as instruments, neither one pointing 
beyond itself to a reality that is not relative. The significant 
step here is from epistemology to ethics, an application of the 
theory of knowledge to theory of morals. Just as ideas have 
nothing to do with existence, but are merely effective ways of 
thinking or adjusting; so values have nothing to do with being, 
but are judgments about the regulation and formation of de- 
sires, affections, and judgments. The world of change in which 
ideas function is just as much a world of flux for morals. There 
is no more of reality for the one than the other; no more clues 
in regard to ultimate meanings in one than the other. There is 
no possibility of rational or a priori guidance for morals any 
more than there is for a priori guidance to knowledge. We 
must, as in the case of ideas, so also in values, rely completely 
on definite operations and method. But what is a value? 
Many experiences we have are.casually valued, and these are 
always enjoyment experiences; but since all enjoyment ex- 
periences are not really valuable, we have to evaluate these 
experiences. What makes an enjoyment experience valuable? 
This is a difficult question; but it is correct to answer, I think, 
that there are states of affairs, relative to what we now are, 
which will, when revealed by carefully directed operations, 
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yield experiences judged to be valuable. But we cannot be as- 
sisted in our judgment by any table of values. There are no 
such norms or objective factors; and any attempt to appeal to 
a theoretical hierarchy of values is a confession, it is said, of 
our inability to frame intelligent judgments. Dewey is not 
definite enough here. However, on what has been stated, we 
can allow this valid inference, as given by Dewey, that the 
acceptance of his approach “would place method and means 
upon a level of importance that has in the past been imputed 
exclusively to ends.” So that of these ends or ideals it is said, 
“They hover in an indefinite way over the actual scene; they 
are expiring ghosts of a once significant kingdom of divine 
reality ”” ‘The sum and substance of these ethical sug- 
gestions is that ethics must adopt scientific method and hope 
to discover at least hypothetical values. 

We have reached a point where we are able to formulate cer- 
tain broad and distinctive characteristics of humanistic ethics. 
Whether one’s philosophic outlook is dominated by the older 
naturalism or the more recent pragmatic or instrumental the- 
ories of knowledge, we have the basis for a humanistic ethics. 
And further, there is a place of meeting here also on the plat- 
form of humanist ethics for all those realists who, though they 
may not accept any instrumental theory of ideas, yet set a 
gulf between ideas and values, accepting the one as valid for 
what is, but regarding values as relative to desires and appre- 
ciations. In reality, then, there is no state of affairs for value. 

A humanistic ethics appears thus to be a prized goal as well 
as the inevitable result of varying philosophical drifts. A set 
of fundamentals is given by Mr. Sellars, who has announced 
himself as a representative of this newer-evolving view of 
ethics, which he claims is neither utilitarian nor Kantian, and is 
called by him “experimental humanism.” He writes: 

It asserts that the basic thing in ethics is human good and that human 


good is the satisfaction of human interests. The living soul is an integra- 
tion.of interests having what may be called a dynamic balance or moving 
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equilibrium. These interests manifest themselves as specific desires which 
are then valued in the light of one’s general system of values or plan of 
life. It must be remembered that such desires are, at the level of ethics, 
rationally interpreted desires, that is, they are brought into relation with 
one another and with their bearing upon the individual and the social 
group. The living soul is, then, what we call a system of interests and ac- 
tivities. These interests may be called values ‘or things valued. Another 
point. The living soul is always a socially molded soul, and its interests 
are never purely biological and personal. The human self embraces all 
that it is interested in, all that it identifies itself with. The flaw in much of 
the past egoistic hedonism was its inadequate conception of the human 
self. What does duty mean for such a position? Surely the fact of moral 
choice. Values conflict and a preference is often demanded. . .. . Here 
we have our idea of the self, the objectives and standards which we with 
the help of society have built upon; and here we have a desire, a demand, 
a danger. What decision shall we make? . . . . It would seem that there 
is a principle of harmony-seeking in our souls and that we are constantly 
checking up on the lastingness of the satisfaction which various lines of 
activity giveus. .... 


It is to be noted in this ethical program that human good is 
defined in terms of satisfaction of human interests. The inter- 
ests are called ‘“‘values or things valued.” The interests are 
manifested by specific desires which are valued according as 
they do or do not fit into one’s plan of life. Duty and ought 
are smothered under the assertion that they reveal or indicate 
the fact of choice required by our accepted interests. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I seem to find in this only a new form for some older 
ways of thinking, as well as an attempt to eat and have one’s 
cake at the same time. In other words, the good does not de- 
termine interest, but interest determines the good. Now that 
differs only in form, but not fundamentally from the genius 
of utilitarianism, which defined the good in terms of human 
desire and then singled out pleasure as the interest. The dif- 
ference is only a matter of improved psychology, which would 
include more interests, pleasure counting for one. And I have 
also some doubt whether Kant has been left behind, for what is 
one to understand by this alleged “principle of harmony-seek- 
ing in our souls”? 
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It becomes increasingly clear, not alone from the argument 
and illustrations of this paper, but as one pursues this ethical 
trail in a number of the writings of the present time, that the 
significant aspects of any humanistic ethics now or at any time 
are three: the attempted severance of ethics and metaphysics; 
the consequent effort to make ethical good and moral values 
relative to human desires and interests; and, finally, the con- 
fidence that scientific method in ethics is completely sufficient 
to meet the needs and problems of ethics. If this trinity can be 
sustained, let it be sustained; but I have the assurance that its 
acceptance involves considerable faith over and above any 
support thus far advanced. I do not deride the element of faith 
but merely point to the fact that we need to be aware of its 
presence, for humanistic ethics is not an irresistible intellectual 
requirement. 

Consider briefly these three general aspects of humanistic 
ethics. Take the confidence in scientific ethics first. One may 
have a high regard for the application of scientific method to 
ethics, and one should have. There is no intent here to cast 
aspersions on science as such. We are quite sincerely respect- 
ful toward any scientific effort. I am a little reluctant to con- 
fess that I once thought scientific ethics offered the virtual 
solution of ethical problems; but now, while I still think it es- 
sential to be developed as far as possible, a few considerations 
have made me question the finality of this ethical panacea. 

Scientific ethics goes something like this: Learning from bi- 
ology, we think of the human as an organism. It has needs and 
functions. Instead of theorizing about the good, we get down 
to the business of finding out what these functions and needs 
are. Manifestly, the good of the organism lies in the direction 
of the fulfilment of our being in its relation to the environment. 
It must be properly adjusted. What are the real needs? Medi- 
cine can tell us quite objectively what the needs of the body 
are, and man is morally responsible for flying in the face of 
what medicine can tell him. Psychology and psychiatry can 
tell us about the necessity for a well-balanced, integrated, 
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harmonious personality freed from morbid complexes, phan- 
tasies, and overcompensations. It also can certify to the neces- 
sity for ideals, individual and social, which are human ends 
functioning in an organizing capacity with reference to the 
competing activities and interests individual and social. And I 
submit that these are very valuable data, providing ethics with 
a considerable amount of objective fact. 

But this emphasis on adjustment raises a difficult problem— 
in fact, a dilemma. What kind of an adjustment or equilibrium 
do we have to make with the environment? It is either a static 
or a moving equilibrium. If a static equilibrium is argued for, 
then ethics should discover fixed relations that are actually re- 
quired by the environment, which would certainly give us ob- 
jectivity; and if we could effect the adjustment, the evolution- 
ary process would have ceased. This seems to have been 
imbedded in the positivist view of Comte, who said, “If socio- 
logical laws are positively established as certainly as the laws 
of gravitation, no room is left for opinion; the proper function 
of every member of society admits of no question; therefore 
the claim to liberty is perverse and irrational.” In order to 
avoid this undesirable position, the current habit is to argue 
for a moving equilibrium, thus protecting the theory of evolu- 
tion and allowing for continued change, which is Dewey’s main 
theme. 

But then, what is the ground of change, the principle of 
change? What is to be the use of all this method we are told 
about unless it reveals at least some basis of change? Equi- 
librium is now no test. How do we know we are going forward? 
Undifferentiated human interests are admittedly no test. 
What are the criteria? Are there no higher and lower interests 
so that an increase of one or the other shows an increase in real 
values and therefore reveals progress in some direction? Sci- 
entific ethics seems to be required to evade this question. 

Furthermore, scientific ethics has a very hard time with such 
terms as the “self,” the “will,” “character,” “motive.” From 
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a strictly scientific point of view, the tendency is to describe 
these in physical terms, with a half-hearted recognition that 
of course there is the psychic side. What the relation is be- 
tween the two is never decided, but the drift is toward the 
mechanics of the situation. This is well illustrated by Trol- 
land’s book, Fundamentals of Human Motivation, where a 
psycho-physical parallelism is accepted; but the explanations 
of terms are almost wholly physical. For example: 


Character may be permitted to denote the system of established specific 
response mechanisms, together with the corresponding psychical phenom- 
ena; while temperament can stand for the system of conditioned retro- 
flexes and associated uniformities of affective experience [p. 467]. 


And in like manner, 

Sorrow is an affective state, resulting from the removal of an accus- 
tomed stimulus which strongly conditions one or more positive retroflex 
mechanisms. It may also accompany the loss of a stimulus which stands 
for protection against nociceptive excitation [p. 448]. 


This may all be, and may represent the physical counterpart 


of the sorrow experience or the physical explanation of char- 
acter without helping us to understand it from the standpoint 
of moral experience. 

But suppose now we actually go beyond Dewey and con- 
struct a value theory scientifically. Let us suppose we had, as 
I really think we have, already much material drawn from ra- 
cial experience out of which to construct a value theory of 
ethics. This calls for the acceptance of a group of ethical val- 
ues derived from racial experience, and then these are set up 
as representing the best we know in the way of human attain- 
ment. This provides considerable ethical objectivity, leaving 
room for subjective selection in accordance with necessary in- 
dividual variations. It is of very considerable worth and pro- 
vides not only ethical guidance for the individual but offers the 
best approach to social ethics now available. For this very pur- 
pose it has been taken advantage of by Professor Edward C. 
Hayes in his Sociology and Ethics, and also by the noted Brit- 
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ish economist, J. A. Hobson, in his very recent Economics and 
Ethics. 

It is our opinion that this is the best road to the reconcilia- 
tion of the subjective and objective requirements of ethics. 
But let this approach be as scientific as possible; even so it can 
only bring us to a certain point and say to us that such and 
such things have been valued or are now valued. And having 
done so, it can add—I quote from Everett—“Now the moral 
task of the individual is to appropriate the values which have 
been thus won in the historical life of the race, and to strive for 
their further enrichment and extension.” What is here in- 
volved is the problem of motivation. Does the scope of ethics 
stop short of, or does it include, motivation? Since, or if, 
knowledge is not virtue, we cannot assume that the bare state- 
ment of achieved values is enough. And if scientific ethics must 
include motivation, then it is in danger of regarding morality 
in terms of habit patterns or controlled behavior, which pretty 
well reduces to automatic action or mechanization. In this case 
moral lapse becomes a kind of unfortunate but uncondemned 
error of the organism. Moral judgment becomes somewhat 
unreal. 

Scientific ethics cannot wrestle with the question, “What 
really makes men moral?” The humanist may answer that if 
a man studies ethics, he ought to have sense enough to be ethi- 
cal. Somehow our racial judgment is that men are not made 
moral that way. In regard to the problem of motivation, I am 
inclined to think that humanism, in its attempt to be strictly 
scientific, by isolating man as a lone detached island in the 
cosmos, has severed itself completely from any possible opti- 
mism concerning the worth of human personality, which I 
think is crucial for moral motivation. I have often been im- 
pressed with a fact, which I was interested to note has also 
caught the attention of Mr, Lippmann—in the stories of he- 
roes, sages, explorers, patriots, pioneers, 


There is almost this same underlying theme of sacrifice and unworldli- 
They are poor. They live dangerously They live 
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for ends which seem to yield them no profit, and they are ready to die, if 
need be, for that which the dead can no longer enjoy And yet, 
though there is nothing in our current morality to justify this unworldli- 
ness, we continue to admire them greatly. 


Now Mr. Lippmann seems to sense an impotence on the part 
of humanism to create that type of character which he admires 
and feels is very much needed, and he reaches out but finds 
nothing in his grasp. It seems to me humanism has cut itself 
off from producing such fruitage, because there is no profound 
moral dynamic in a position, which, no matter how profuse in 
lip service to ideals, nevertheless metaphysically makes men 
insignificant, unimportant to the cosmic or even the evolution- 
ary process. I see no possibility of moral vigor on any view 
where fundamentally we think in terms of the “futility of altru- 
istic goodness.” 

Despite these inadequacies of scientific ethics to meet all the 
problems of ethics, especially that of motivation, I should 
maintain that scientific ethics can be instrumental as providing 
a stage from which man’s rational interpretations and efforts 
can take off and reach out toward values discerned to lie in 
some definite direction. On the basis of reasonable probability, 
we must go beyond nature as now given, in the hope of gaining 
further revelations of what is in nature to be discovered and re- 
vealed. Employ method, but also interpret the results. 

Let us for a moment consider humanism and the problem of 
value and good. The point of view of humanism toward value 
is that values are relative and based entirely on human inter- 
ests which are themselves changing, and that the good is what- 
ever is valued. Value judgments are attributive only in so far 
as the object is linked to human life appreciatively. As noted 
earlier, this is a philosophical meeting ground where the lion 
and the lamb lie down together. To be sure, we should be 
able to agree at least that values require judgments of appreci- 
ation; but the real question is as to the status of these judg- 
ments and why we appreciate some things and not others; why 
these things satisfy human interests and some others do not. 
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We cannot lightly ride over the fact that human interests are 
not completely at random but appear to have some measure of 
compulsion or moral necessity. And to say human interests 
change does not dispose of the question but rather raises a 
more insistent one, e.g., “In what direction are they changing?” 

The humanist really values the values. He is endeavoring to 
accept the bare fact that the interesting human biped values 
the pursuit of “knowledge” and truth, that he loves beauty and 
creates art, and that he regards some types of conduct better 
than others. He wishes to give second place to no one in recog- 
nizing the great values that give life dignity. The humanist is 
aware that man will struggle for knowledge, suffer for it, search 
it out as a pearl of great price for which he will pay. Knowledge 
is and has primarily been for man an intrinsic value first, and 
only secondarily instrumental. The humanist is aware that 
man at his best recognizes kindness to be intrinsically better 
than meanness, and sincerity far above hypocrisy, and sym- 
pathetic understanding far beyond cold indifference. But he 
tries to accept all these value experiences merely as facts about 
humans—interesting to be sure, but not revelatory beyond the 
bare fact. 

On such a view of the relativity of values you cannot consist- 
ently maintain any compulsion or obligation to achieve these 
values; and yet, as a matter of fact, there is no morality at all 
without the fact of ought. There is thus, not merely the prob- 
lem of motivation, but also the problem of obligation. Mr. 
Dewey admits the absence of any logical basis for obligation, 
yet he wrestles with it without solution. He appears to recog- 
nize that there are some things (he calls them in this instance 
“tastes” instead of “values”) that ought to be cultivated 
though “logically there is no ground for introducing the idea 
of cultivation ” This is a very important admission, 
and I cannot help feeling that on this very point Sorley, in his 
Gifford Lectures, has stated the situation in a form that cannot 
be ignored. He has shown that whenever or wherever in our 
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philosophical arguments we try to derive ethical truths from 
non-ethical premises “there must be some proposition which, 
in our system, contains for the first time an ethical notion. 
. . .” Yet, “Where are the non-ethical premises which, of 
themselves, justify an ethical conclusion?” I think it correct 
to say further that 
whatever the subject of our proposition when we say, “This being or this 
kind of life, or this attitude, is good,” the predicate “good” enters as a new 
notion which is superadded to, and not derived from, the logical or mathe- 
matical or causal relations already involved. 


Whether one cares to follow the road farther with Sorley is 
beside the point here. But at this juncture I wish to make clear 
that the humanist is too easily exhausting the meaning of val- 
ues by calling them relative. The loss of any real obligation is 
involved in such procedure. For, if we completely sunder exist- 
ence and value, we can expect to erect an ethics only as a virtual 
side-product opposed to reality. We cannot logically pass from 
one to the other, and yet the fact of obligation we needs must 
have if morality is to be genuine. 

We have now observed that the attempt to make of ethics a 
kind of self-explanatory descriptive science has two primary 
limitations. While it can utilize facts from anthropology and 
physiology and psychology and from the evolution of morals, 
it is impotent to say where we should go from here and why. It 
is inadequate from the standpoint of motivation. Further, sci- 
entific method as such is unable to account for obligation, for 
it cannot bring the value judgment within the scope of natural- 
ism. And it has these inadequacies because it is trying to evade 
the metaphysical implications of ethics. Humanistic ethics 
thinks it can get along without metaphysics. One can achieve 
such separation only by an arbitrary insistence on keeping his 
eyes closed. 

On this point we may be permitted to refrain from saying 
more than this: even though we be as scientific as we can, 
in so far as ethics can be made a science, it stands then on a 
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level with the other sciences. That is, a scientific ethics is no 
less related to philosophy than science in general stands to 
philosophy. Rather, there is a unique relation between ethics 
and philosophy. There needs to be, over and above scientific 
ethics, a philosophy of ethics, just as for evolutionary theory 
there needs to be a philosophy of evolution. Sooner or later 
we wish to have something to say about the value of values. 
It still remains true that science is not philosophy, and we 
cannot give up the task of interpretation and the discovery of 
meanings implicit if not scientifically explicit in things, as hu- 
manism would have us do. 


CoLcATE UNIVERSITY 





NATIONALISM 


A people is but the attempt of many 
To rise to the completer life of one. 
—BROWNING 


S. GALE LOWRIE 


ATIONALISM is the most important issue in world- 
N politics today. Not since the unification of Ger- 
many under the leadership of Bismarck and of Italy 
through the efforts of Cavour and Garibaldi has national feel- 
ing run so high. In Italy and in Russia, in Ireland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Arabia, and in China and the Philippines, the 
flames burn brightly. Nevertheless, the closer internationalism 
suggested by Premier Briand a year ago at Geneva, where, 
as he says, “we laid the little cornerstone of a European feder- 
ation,”’ met a favorable response. Stresemann recognized this 
in his favoring speech as more than a gesture. The French 
statesman spoke the minds of those who have weighed most 
carefully the problems of international economics. This recep- 
tion suggests a re-examination of the institution of nationalism 
which can arouse such enthusiasm at the very time the world is 
groaning over the burdens it imposes. 

At present there are in the world some seventy distinct na- 
tional states. Thirty-five of these are to be found in Europe. 
The largest is Russia. In the present Soviet Union there are 
8 1/6 million square miles and a population of 147 million. 
The smallest is Andorra, with an area of 191 square miles, in 
which there are some thirty villages and a population of a little 
more than 5,000. The result of the division of the earth’s sur- 
face into so many jurisdictions is a network of boundaries 
impeditive and discouraging to personal intercourse, the ex- 
change of goods, or even of information and intelligence. Each 
of these states maintains the essential habiliments of a member 
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of the family of nations. Each has at least one parliament 
which annually enacts, amends, or repeals statutes or nego- 
tiates treaties to govern its subjects and regulate their dealings 
with sister-states. Each has judicial tribunals for the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law. Executives, police, diplo- 
matic corps, bureaus, military and perhaps naval accouter- 
ments, form for most of these states but the first essentials of 
necessary Officialism. 

A traveler whose journey lay across several areas of separate 
jurisdiction would find a series of artificial obstacles in his path. 
How serious they might prove would depend on the relations 
which existed at the time between these neighboring countries. 
A break in diplomatic relations between the state of which he is 
a national and one of the others which he proposes to visit may 
interrupt his course. War or the shadow of war may erect in- 
surmountable barriers, and at a moment’s notice. Even under 
normal, peaceful conditions the way is far from smooth. His 
first concern must be to provide himself with a passport from 
his government establishing his identity and stating the pur- 
pose of his journey. This will be examined and vised by officials 
of each of the countries to be visited—a process of no little an- 
noyance and not free from expense. Once the traveler has 
started, his arrival at each frontier.becomes an occasion for the 
examination of his papers and baggage. Some goods will be 
dutiable; the importation of others interdicted all together. If 
he is of a nationality whose admission to the country is pro- 
hibited or restricted, he may. be subject to delays and unwel- 
come examination even if his entrance is not refused. If all 
proves regular, in accordance with the laws of the country as 
bureaucratic officials interpret them, he has been subject to 
but vexatious waits and inspections. If irregularities are un- 
covered, fines or the confiscation of goods, exclusion or im- 
prisonment, may be his lot. Within the country he finds a 
monetary system peculiar to that land, whose value, as ex- 
pressed in other coinages, may fluctuate most uncertainly. 
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With each change of jurisdiction he becomes subject to new 
laws, imposing upon him new duties and clothing him with 
different rights. 

The division of the world into separate states not only hin- 
ders the passage of individuals to and fro; the inhibitions on 
international trade are still more severe. Even under favorable 
circumstances, most commerce is subject to tariff regulation. 
If the reason of the tariff is to secure revenue for the country of 
importation, the restrictions may not be insurmountable, al- 
though they will hamper the interchange of goods to a greater 
or less degree. It more frequently happens, however, that it is 
the very purpose of the state of importation to place obstacles 
to trade. In order to stimulate perhaps an unnatural growth of 
national industries, protective tariffs seek to establish artificial 
markets for goods. A state subsidy, a protected market, or an 
import tax on the foreign rival may be utilized to turn the nor- 
mal channels of commerce. The net result of these manipula- 
tions is usually a burden on the people and the industries of the 
countries concerned. They preclude the normal and cheapest 
methods in the production and distribution of goods. Instead 
of expediting, the agencies of government have hindered, the 
economy of mankind. Stresemann, the great statesman of post- 
war Germany, refers to this difficulty in commenting on the 
suggestion of Briand: 

It is grotesque, when men are reducing to twenty days the length of a 
voyage from Germany to Tokyo, that when they cross Europe in a train, 
the locomotives must stop at each frontier because of customs formalities. 
One gets the impression that Europe’s commerce is on a retail basis. In 
order to increase their prestige, the new states have sought to create in- 
dustries within their frontiers, which have been protected, and even then 
they are not always able to sell their products in the home market. All 
this must be stopped The diversity which exists now is not only 
prejudicial to European commerce; it is as incomprehensible to the conti- 
nents overseas as it is sometimes to us. The rationalization of European 
production and the marketing of its merchandise will be equally profitable 
to other continents. 
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In time of war, or even of strained diplomatic relations, fur- 
ther restrictions may be imposed. There may be embargoes, or 
the prohibition of trade in contraband; there may be rationing 
or the licensing of shippers and dealers. The requisitions in 
kind which the Treaty of Versailles introduced added political 
obstacles to the already serious hindrances which changes in 
national boundaries and the interruptions of war had imposed 
on normal trade relations. These provisions required certain 
shipments, such as coal, to be arranged for through government 
agencies rather than by direct negotiation between buyer and 
seller. Such obstructions may be regarded, however, as abnor- 
mal. Our thought is directed for the present to the lack in 
economy of human energy which the division of the world into 
nations seems necessarily to impose. 

Reference has been made to the multiplicity of. legislative 
agencies ever modifying statutes governing human relations. 
These make it more difficult for the foreigner to know his rights 
and liabilities, particularly as these laws are often couched in 
language unfamiliar to him. Taxes are imposed by each coun- 
try quite independently of those levied by others and regard- 
less of the fact that contributions have been made in another 
jurisdiction. 

With the picture thus presented, contrast that offered by the 
United States of America. So far as our dealings with the out- 
side world are concerned, no improvement is noted, except that 
the burdens weigh less heavily since we are less dependent 
upon outside intercourse. But within the immense confines of 
the United States, from Maine to the Philippine Islands and 
from Porto Rico to Alaska, there is the greatest area for free 
and uninterrupted commerce and intercourse the world has 
ever known. There is no section of this land which it has been 
deemed necessary to establish as economically self-sufficient. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania supply 69.1 per cent of the tin plate 
manufactured in the United States and two-thirds of the prod- 
ucts of steel works and rolling mills; Ohio manufactures 29.4 
per cent of the machine tools; Michigan, 58 per cent of the 
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automobiles, and, with Ohio, 69 per cent; Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey produce 65.6 per cent of the silk made in the coun- 
try, and with New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 92.6 
per cent; Massachusetts has 29.3 per cent of the woolen mills, 
and with Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 57.2 per cent; Mas- 
sachusetts makes 38 per cent of the boots and shoes used in 
the United States and with New York 54.4 per cent. So far as 
this country is concerned, economic rather than political laws 
govern the manufacture and interchange of goods. There is no 
attempt to thwart industry in genera] for the advancement of 
any small section. Because of the federal system of govern- 
ment, with the many separate states, we often encounter con- 
flicting laws and even double taxation, but these impediments 
are reducible and do not strike staggering blows at trade or 
industry. The existence of state lines in the migration of peo- 
ple or the shipment of their goods is scarcely recognized. 

The obstacles to the development of business and industry 
which the system of separate nation-states imposes is, of 
course, no new phenomenon. The division of the world into 
nations—or classes roughly answering to them—is as old as 
the human race. In many respects the hindrances to foreign 
trade were much more severe among ancient than among mod- 
ern peoples. Until the modern era, China and Japan permitted 
foreign trade with great reluctance and only to a limited de- 
gree. During the Middle Ages the German towns imposed a 
burdensome series of regulations to secure special advantages 
and privileges for one town against the interests of the country 
folk. The extension of government units has been influenced 
very materially by the ever widening area of economic depend- 
ence. Schmoller says: 


As the mediaeval city-states and the great lordships became more and 
more incapable of serving as adequate organs of social life, as their con- 
tests one with another degenerated into a chaos of anarchy, it became 
necessary that all conceivable means should be employed . . . . toerect 
territorial and national states.’ 


*See G. Schmoller, The Mercantile System, p. 81. 
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But these restrictions, repressive though they were, applied to 
a very different sort of trade than that of today. Foreign com- 
merce, or commerce of any sort over a very extensive area, was, 
as a rule, a type of barter indulged in by mariners or caravan 
traders, often adventurous fellows who played a dangerous 
game where stakes were high. It is only in our own day that the 
economics of production have made the entire world the source 
of raw material as well as the essential market. 

If one were to examine any large industry, with branches and 
depots in various parts of the United States, he would find, 
with few exceptions, a reason in the economy of industry for 
each location. The explanation might lie in the desire to be 
near sources of raw material, or where skilled workmen are to 
be found, or in strategic situations for markets or transporta- 
tion systems, or at the crossroads of commerce. A map of the 
United States, spotted to indicate the location of plants, ter- 
minals, warehouses, and stations would show these facts. But 
a world-map, or even a map of North America, which showed 
mills and stations of any industry organized on so broad a 
scale, would indicate some locations justified only on political 
considerations of which the tariff might prove the most impor- 
tant. Other restraining influences exert themselves, since when 
national boundaries are crossed different laws, regulations, and 
liabilities apply and disparate and sometimes double taxes be- 
come payable. In many cases desirable expansion is entirely 
precluded by these impositions. Each industrial station, locat- 
ed but for political reasons, whose existence cannot be justified 
on economic grounds, represents a burden on the wealth-creat- 
ing activities of man imposed by the prevailing system of na- 
tionalism. | 

The inconveniences arising from the multiplicity of jurisdic- 
tions within a single field of economic activity have not been 
without their influence on political formations. We have the 
federal system of government in the United States rather than 
a system of separate states because of the economic unity of 
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the country and the community of interests. The German Em- 
pire was preceded by the German Confederation, which, in 
turn, was an outgrowth of the German Zollverein, or Customs 
Union. Were political restrictions removed, particularly those 
of the Treaty of Versailles, there would undoubtedly be polit- 
ical unity among the German peoples of Central Europe, in- 
duced by economies of trade as much as the desire to unite 
those with a common national consciousness. 

Where a close association is impractical, need for relief from 
the burden of diverse laws has led to treaties and international 
associations to accomplish similar ends. For this purpose the 
formation of public international unions began in the early 
years of the nineteenth century; and by the time of the World 
War there had been organized, and were in existence, forty-five 
separate agencies.” Some of these associations, it is true, were 
formed for political purposes, such as the Central American 
Union and the Pan-American Union; others, for international 
co-operation in scientific study, such as the International Elec- 
tro-Technical Commission and the Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea. But the desirability of co-operation in industrial af- 
fairs was responsible for the creation of most of these bureaus. 
These agencies facilitated commerce and industry which had 
assumed a scope wider than the bounds of single countries. 
They measurably reduced the inconveniences which a multi- 
plicity of independent jurisdictions imposed. They were, in 
the main, of five classes: communication, economic interests, 
health, police, and science.* In the first class we find such well- 
known agencies as the Universal Postal Union and the Uni- 
versal Telegraphic Union, the International Union on Railway 
Freight Transportation in Europe, the International Maritime 
Conference and the Wireless Telegraphic Union. The eco- 
nomic group included the International Metrical Union, the 
Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, unions for the 


*P. B. Potter, Introduction to the Study of International Organization (1922). 
* P.S:Reinsch, Public International Unions (1910). 
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protection of industrial, literary, and artistic property (by pat- 
ents and copyrights), the International Labor Office, and the 
International Sugar Union. Among the international health 
agencies we find the International Sanitary Union and the In- 
ternational Office for Public Health; among those for police 
purposes we note the unions for the suppression of the African 
slave traffic and the African liquor traffic and for the suppres- 
sion of the “white-slave”’ traffic. The scientific unions are nu- 
merous; and among them the International Geodetic Union, 
the International Metrical Union, and the Pan-American Sci- 
entific Conference are noted examples. 

Some of these associations are similar to the many private 
societies which, since they operate on a world-wide basis, have 
an international organization. Notable among these are the 
International Institute of Medicine, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the 
International Congress for the Protection of Animals.* The 
difference between the public and the private international 
unions lies chiefly in that the former concern themselves with 
activities which have been assumed as governmental functions 
in the countries which are members of the unions; they are 
public in the sense that funds for their support come from state 
treasuries and the delegates to the conventions are selected by 
public officials. For some of the public international unions the 
division of the world into separate states has no great signifi- 
cance except in so far as it necessitates an agency, broader than 
any single state, to attack what is essentially a world-problem. 
But others of these unions owe their existence to the fact that 
some nations, in their regulations to restrict foreign industries 
or to encourage their own, have so affected the trade of other 
people as to make action through international agencies im- 
perative. Two conspicuous examples of these, in different 
fields, will show the extent to which associations of this char- 
acter have grown. 


‘Potter, op. cit., p. 291. 
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The International Sugar Union was formed in 1902, and 
continued to function until 1920, in the hope of restraining the 
practice of stimulating the production of sugar by means of 
public bounties. Ineffective treaties for this purpose were con- 
cluded in 1864 and 1877. They failed for lack of compulsory 
provisions. The Union had a standing commission to determine 
whether or not any such bounties existed in member or non- 
member states. The commission might authorize the levy of 
exceptional surcharges by any state signatory to the conven- 
tion against another state whose subsidized product entered to 
the injury of native sugar. Upon its representation of facts, 
member states might be required to change their municipal 
statutes. Though not given direct legislative power, it made 
determination of fact upon which changes in the laws of in- 
dividual states became obligatory under the treaty. The In- 
ternational Association of Labor Legislation was formed to se- 
cure, by treaty or by the development of a common program, a 
uniform treatment of industries and a uniform solution for 
social problems. Through experience under the federal form of 
government, Americans are familiar with the difficulties of try- 
ing to regulate, by state legislation, business which is of nation- 
wide scope. Each state is reluctant to place unusual burdens 
upon its own citizens or corporations. To do so may deprive 
them of valuable markets. To fail to regulate them may in- 
volve social injustice to workers and postpone the adoption of 
a common program for social betterment. The International 
Association for Labor Legislation sought to obviate this diffi- 
culty through an international program to be advanced in 
member-states. In this way they have attacked problems of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, the 
rights of migratory laborers, and night work for women. Since 
the establishment of the International Labor Office under the 
League of Nations, this work has been taken over and expand- 
ed by this bureau. 

We have become so accustomed to the existence of national 
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states and the obstacles formed by the system of political 
boundaries that the appalling burden they impose seems in- 
evitable. The restrictions have grown gradually, as industry, 
combining and integrating, has stretched out over ever widen- 
ing fields and has sought distant markets in which to sell its 
produce or seek raw materials. These hindrances to a freer 
interchange of goods have remained because of nationalism, 
and nationalism is permitted to take its toll of human endeavor 
because it serves in our day to satisfy human wants and desires 
which are stronger than the economic impulses which urge uni- 
ty. As these feelings weaken, or as the economic forces grow 
firmer, political unity is more likely to be perfected; but, on the 
other hand, feelings of nationalism may become so overwhelm- 
ing as to force political dissolution or the erection of new bar- 
riers to free intercourse. 

What constitutes a nation? The expressions “state” and 
“nation” are used frequently as synonyms. They are so em- 
ployed in the terms “international law” and “league of na- 
tions.” A citizen or a subject of a state is referred to as its 
“national.” In all of these uses of the word “nation” or its 
derivatives we have in mind a people united under an independ- 
ent government of their own—that is to say, a state. But Bur- 
gess has called attention to the differences between the concep- 
tions of “nation” and “state.” To him the former has ethnic 
significance, while the latter is of law and politics. “A popula- 
tion of an ethnic unity inhabiting a territory of a geographic 
unity is a nation.” By “ethnic unity” he means the harmony 
resulting through the heritage of a common history, language, 
literature, customs, and speech, and sometimes race or descent. 
The geographic unities are the result of such national bound- 
aries as mountains, oceans, rivers, forests, or other obstacles to 
free intercourse. Where geographic and ethnic unities coincide, 
a state is almost sure to be formed and, conversely, divergent 
nationalities within a state are disintegrating forces which may 


5 J. W. Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, I, 1. 
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result in political dissolutions. Such a unity, Burgess admits, is 
hardly anywhere to be found. Professor A. N. Holcomb takes 
issue with the conceptions of both the geographic and ethnic 
unities. In the first place, it is difficult to classify mankind by 
races (a common classification is into Slav, German, or Celt) ; 
and, even if it could be done, it rarely would have any political 
significance; and in the second place, we find many states, such 
as the United States of America, Switzerland, France, and Bel- 
gium, with well-developed national consciousness but a con- 
glomeration of races. Nor does he find the standard of geo- 
graphic unity easy to apply. Strategic frontiers do not always 
separate peoples whom we must concede constitute separate 
nations. “A nation,” says Professor Holcomb, “is a body of 
people united by a common sentiment of nationality.” This 
springs from a common heritage of memories and is a mutual 
feeling which binds members irrespective of differences in re- 
ligion, economic interests, or social position.° John Stuart 
Mill says in Representative Government: 

A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a nationality if they are 
united among themselves by common sympathies which do not exist be- 
tween them and any others—which make them co-operate with each other 
more willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same gov- 
ernment, and desire that it should be government by themselves, or a por- 
tion of themselves, exclusively.’ 

*A.N. Holcomb, Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, pp. 128 et. seq. 


T Page 308. 

“The core of nationalism is group-consciousness, the love of the community, great 
or small, to which we belong . . . . though neither the occupation of a defined area, 
nor community of race, language, religion, government or economic interests are in- 
dispensable to national self-consciousness, each of these factors constitutes a powerful 
tie and tends to produce the cohesiveness and solidarity in which the strength of na- 
tions resides.” ——G. P. Gooch, Nationalism, pp. 5, 6. 

“A nation is a cultural, homogeneous group, which is at once conscious and tena- 
cious of its unity of physical life and expression If such a group is at the same 
time politically organized within a given territory, it may then be designated a na- 
tional State.’—Harry E. Barnes, Encyclopedia Americana, “Nationalism.” 

“What constitutes a Nation is not speaking the same language or belonging to 
same ethnic group, but having accomplished great things in the past and the wish to 
accomplish them in the future.”—-Ernest Renan, Qu’est-ce qu’une nation. 

Bryce uses the term “nation” to designate what Burgess and Holcomb mean by 
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There are those who adhere to the thesis that nationalism is 
an anachronism. “The State is out of date,” says Professor Ed- 
ward Krehbiel. “The nation is the formal but no longer the 
true cohesive unit of society. Social cohesion of the world to- 
day is found in the universal connection . . . . between men 
of similar pursuits irrespective of geographic habitat.” It is 
the selfish desire of certain citizens to profit by the system of 
nations which causes its maintenance long after it has ceased to 
contribute to the services of mankind. The popular superla- 
tives—that the nation consists of the “best people,” is always 
right, and with God’s help has been ever victorious in war— 
have been artfully employed to establish an imperialism where 
ventures in foreign fields receive national protection at the cost 
of the taxpayer and soldier and to the profit of the adventurers 
only. “Will the average citizen,” he asks, “long remain devoted 
to a nationalism which means labor for foreigners, profits for a 
powerful few at home, crumbs from the table of Dives?’” 
Within national states we often find interests in conflict. The 
laborers may be arrayed against the capitalists, or the indus- 
trial portion of country against the ugricultural regions. Such 
a conflict waged in our own country until it culminated in the 
great Civil War. The questions may then arise: Does the na- 
tion really join those with like interests to advance, or have 
these elements of the population more in common with similar 


“state,” and the term “nationality” for what these two authors use the term “nation.” 
“Tt is dangerous to offer a definition which may not correspond to usage, for usage is 
the only true master and interpreter of words; and usage is in this case varying and 
loose. But.it might be not far wide of the mark to say that while a nationality is a 
population held together by certain ties, as, for example, language and literature, ideas, 
customs, and traditions, in such wise as to feel itself a coherent unity, distinct from 
other populations similarly held together by like ties of their own, a Nation is a.na- 
tionality, or a subdivision of a nationality, which has organized itself into a political 
body, either independent or desiring to be independent Wherever a community 
has both political independence and a distinctive character recognizable in its mem- 
bers, as well as in the whole body, we call it a nation.”—-James Bryce, South America, 
PP. 424, 425. 

* Edward Krehbiel, “Is Nationalism an Anachronism?” The Survey, June 3, 1916, 


PP. 247, 250. 
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groups in other lands? Are there other social unities which 
move more in accord with human interests than do national 
units? If so, why should not these groups cut across national 
boundary lines and coalesce with those with similar views in 
other nations for the accomplishment of a class purpose? Such 
movements are not unknown and are illustrated best perhaps 
in the international socialist movement. Karl Marx main- 
tained the internationalism of socialism in the famous Com- 
munist Manifesto: “The working people have no fatherland,” 
said he. “It is the last struggle,” rings the “Internationale,” 
“March on, and tomorrow the human race will be Interna- 
tional.” It has been a matter of debate with the socialists, as 
they met in their great conferences, just what should be the 
attitude of each national group were war to come. Should they 
“murder one another for the benefit of the capitalists and at 
their demand?’” Many have had faith that war would become 
impossible simply because of the attitude of a great mass of 
proletariat who would place class loyalty above national patri- 
otism, and either refuse to join arms or at least hesitate until 
convinced that it was in the interests of the working people to 
support the war. But while this has been a principle with many 
socialists, others have taken the view of the German party that 
socialists could never support a war of aggression but should 
support wars in defense of the fatherland. This raises the ques- 
tion almost defying satisfactory answer, “Which wars are ag- 
gressive and which defensive?” But the clearer thinkers have 
observed that the international solidarity of labor does not 
eliminate national patriotism. ‘It has come to be the belief of 
the responsible leaders of Socialists in all lands,” says John 
Spargo, “that national feelings will not disappear, that it is in- 
deed a very precious thing. The best of civilization has its roots 
in nationality.” 

° Query of Jean Jaurés at Stuttgart Congress 1907. See John Spargo’s “Socialism 
and Internationalism,” Atlantic, CXX, 300. 


*” Loc. cit. 
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Mussolini, before his break with the party, opposed its tra- 
ditional position. He declared, 

We Socialists have never studied the problems of the Nation. The Inter- 
national has never occupied itself with them. It is certain that in the evo- 
lution of mankind the nation represents a phase which we have not yet 
passed. National sentiment is a thing which exists and cannot be denied. 
Therefore it is a Socialist problem and a human problem.” 


So while these forces frequently show tendencies to form 
lines of their own, they are usually too weak to overcome the 
bond of nationalism and frequently become mutually repulsive 
rather than cohesive in the feeling that their interests are com- 
petitive. 

The division of the world into ethnic groups, which we may 
term “nations,” or even into separate political units or states, 
need not of itself introduce arbitrary obstacles to intercourse. 
But it is likely to do so because the cause of nationalism is ad- 
vanced by the erection of these barriers. And why do we have 
this nationalism with its costly institutions? It is because na- 
tionalism promotes and protects something dearer to the hearts 
of the people than the wealth which is wasted in the support of 
the system of independent states. Man does not live by bread 
alone. 

The maintenance of states may. be desirable for purposes 
other than those relating to the most economical production 
and distribution of goods, and for the building up of states for 
these other purposes the imposition of commercial restrictions 
may be desirable. The organization and maintenance of a state 
is not an end in itself. The ultimate purpose is to promote the 
welfare of the citizens of the state. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, a virile state is essential; and to strengthen this state, it 
is sometimes better to develop it as an economic unit. The 
governments of our day must serve their people not only in 
their economic wants but also in the development of other 
human needs. These may be religious, political, or cultural. 

" The Life of Benito Mussolini, by Margherita G. Sarfati, p. 202. 
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They may be revered by only a small group but nevertheless a 
group which does not wish to be out-voted or out-maneuvered 
by greater numbers. 

The case for nationalism is not difficult to state. Those who 
have been drawn together by a feeling which demands a com- 
mon political organism find the state which they have formed 
satisfies certain fundamental wants. On many issues they may 
differ among themselves. Their needs may not all be the same. 
They may follow diverse political theories regarding the nature 
of their political organizations, but their points of difference 
are usually minor ones. They develop a loyalty and devotion 
for the agency of government they have formed which in- 
duces them to preserve the state because of its glorious past 
and for its promise for the future. They desire to be governed 
by laws of their own making, to be ruled by a government and 
officials of their own selection, and to maintain their national- 
istic traditions. This may require some sacrifice of economic 
advantage; but such is not invariably the case. It means that 
they consider their own interests too vital to be swallowed up 
in a larger unit, and until such times as a greater state offers a 
fuller life in the aspects which they most highly appreciate, 
they will hold true in their devotion to the nationalistic state. 
Individualism, of course, opposes nationalism; but it is only 
within very narrow limits that individualism can be main- 
tained. The great enterprises of the world require group ac- 
tivity; and so long as men differ in their political aspirations 
and purposes, they will find separate political organization 
with different laws and policies best suited to their wants. 
Problems of world-wide significance, therefore, must usually 
be dealt with in terms of national policies; and world-politics 
must deal with the relations which commerce and intercourse 
introduce between the nations of the world. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS—A DECADE 
OF EXPERIMENTATION 


NORMAN L. HILL 


ITHIN the field of private law and relations it has 

\ N been possible, with varying degrees of efficiency, to 

set up machinery and processes capable of coercing 
the individual who is delinquent in the discharge of his con- 
tractual obligations or in responding to the demands of his gov- 
ernment. There are sanctions to compel the payment of debts, 
to enforce obedience to criminal law, to exact the payment of 
taxes, and to prod the individual on in the performance of many 
wearisome tasks. The executive branch of government is fully 
as developed and effective within states as the legislative and 
judicial, though, to be sure, all are imperfect. ' 

International obligations of state versus state have been al- 
lowed to remain under a more anarchistic conception of gov- 
ernment than has been applied within nations. The modern 
state is implicated in a mesh of rights and duties prescribed by 
international law and by treaties, but it is generally free from 
external control in deciding upon. the nature and extent of the 
compliance which shall be rendered in specific situations. 
While disobedience may provoke reprisal or even war on the 
part of the injured state, it cannot, by present arrangements, 
be made the occasion for the application of effective interna- 
tional sanctions, universally available. In fact, it has only been 
since the World War that serious attention has been given to 
the executive side of international government. 

Open denunciation by a nation of its legal and contractual 
obligations is not, to be sure, a common proceeding. It is rather 
by evasive interpretations and explanations that states at- 
tempt to release themselves from irksome obligations or to 
justify themselves in the commission of illegal acts. Neither 


5° 
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Russia nor China questioned the binding force of the Pact of 
Paris, to which both were adherents, in the recent dispute cen- 
tering about the Chinese Eastern Railway, but explained that 
they were operating within their rights of self-defense in en- 
gaging in hostilities. 

At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, the French delega- 
tion, much concerned over the future security of France, sug- 
gested the formation of an international police force to operate 
under the direction of an international general staff. The proj- 
ect was defeated, partly on account of the practical difficulties 
of finding an acceptable method of recruitment, but chiefly be- 
cause of the reluctance of states to relinquish so much control 
over the traditional means of national self-defense. The idea 
of a permanent international army had been exploited prior to 
1919 by writers, but it had never before gained a hearing in 
diplomatic circles. Since the Paris Conference it has been 
wisely discarded, for it calls for concessions too devitalizing 
to a state’s right of self-protection to have any chance of adop- 
tion. 

Admitting that sanctions possessed and operated by an in- 
ternational organ are out of the question, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that if coercion is to be made available at all, it must 
involve the use of nationally owned machinery with, perhaps, 
international direction. The recourse to national armies and 
the application of economic boycotts against wayward states 
are the common suggestions proffered in this connection; and, 
in fact, they were incorporated by the makers of the League 
of Nations into the Covenant, where they were expected to 
provide the cornerstones of peace. Unfortunately, however, 
these sanctions have not afforded the guaranties of universal 
compliance with international obligations which states may 
reasonably demand if they are asked simultaneously to give 
up any or all existing means of self-help. 

The reluctance of nations to rely upon the concerted action 
of other states as an international sanction follows from the 
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possibility that the latter may not respond for some reason 
consonant with their interests. The modern state is not a cru- 
sader bent upon peace at any price. It is doubtful whether 
France could be expected to apply coercive measures against 
Poland, with whom she has so many common causes in diplo- 
macy, in the event that the latter state should be adjudged an 
aggressor against her neighbor, Germany. Jugoslavia would 
scarcely be justified in relying upon American assistance should 
she be attacked by one of her unfriendly neighbors. A Balkan 
fracas is closer to the interests of Great Britain and France 
than to those of the United States, and it is conceivable that 
those two European states might be willing to intervene and 
help to restore peace. On the other hand, the interests of 
France and England may be opposed, with the result that they 
cannot ally themselves together in such a situation. Post-war 
politics relating to the German reparations and to Turkey 
before 1923 remind us that the diplomatic aims of France and 
England may diverge. These considerations bring one to the 
bewildering conclusion that a system of sanctions which admits 
an element of national discretion in their application seems to 
require a second group of sanctions to force a state in the co- 
ercion of another. It was the anxiety of the members of the 
League of Nations with reference:to the future preservation of 
their own respective interests which led them to place their 
obligations under Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant on a 
moral plane, which permits them to refuse the requests of the 
Council for assistance in joint action against a guilty state. It 
has been true in the past that, whenever the welfare of a group 
of states might be served by concerted application of a block- 
ade or by combining armies against an offending nation, they 
have been willing to do so, even in the absence of a conven- 
tional arrangement requiring such a move. The blockade of 
Venezuela in 1902 by Great Britain, Germany, and Italy and 
the military maneuvers of the Western powers in China at the 
time of the Boxer affair two years earlier are evidences that 
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alignments of states are founded primarily upon a utilitarian 
basis. 

The difficulty of determining the aggressor state in a given 
international complication has been another obstacle to the 
successful operation of the sanctions of the League of Nations. 
The nation guilty of the first overt hostile action may have 
been justly provoked. It is related that in 1292 an English 
sailor and a Norman sailor engaged in fistic combat over a 
purely personal matter, and that by contagion the fight spread 
first to the ships of the two states located in port and later to 
their entire naval forces. The war which ensued is said to have 
been an important event leading up to the Hundred Years’ 
War. Whether this tale is fact or fiction, it shows that the 
factors which go to produce wars are often difficult either to 
isolate or to assess. In view of the omission in the Covenant of 
any formula by which the aggressor may be singled out, the 
matter was dealt with in the Geneva Protocol. By that docu- 
ment the presumption was against a state which either refused 
peaceful means of settlement or violated the terms of a provi- 
sional agreement pending a decision; beyond these provisions, 
the Council might determine the aggressor. This attempted 
solution of the problem, which has had no application on ac- 
count of the rejectance of the Protocol, indicates the nature of 
the difficulties which must be met. 

It was believed by many during the early years after the war 
that the provision in the Covenant for an economic boycott of 
an offending nation might prove to be an effective method of 
inducing obedience to international obligations, though, to be 
sure, the world had had little practical experience with the 
idea. In 1919 the victorious Allies adopted a group of regula- 
tions with reference to intercourse with Russia which, taken 
together, approximated an economic boycott. By refusing 
clearance papers on cargoes intended for Russia, by denying 
passports to travelers going to or from the bolshevik-infested 
area, by terminating banking relations, and by cutting off all 
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postal and telegraphic services, the Allies hoped to bring com- 
munism to a catastrophic end. But the scheme was not able to 
accomplish the desired results, and it soon took its place along- 
side the other blundersome Russian policies of the Allies. 

The use of the economic boycott meets with several limita- 
tions. In the first place, it is likely to be injurious to the law- 
abiding states who apply it. Trade is reciprocal; and, if termi- 
nated abruptly, both parties to it may be expected to suffer 
financial loss. Nations are loath to injure themselves; and it 
would be only natural that a given state, requested to apply an 
economic blockade to another, should weigh the probable loss 
against the advantage it might realize before acting. From a 
slightly different angle it may be observed that with a large 
number of states on the point of terminating trade with a guilty 
nation it would be extremely tempting to profiteer and enjoy 
a temporary monopoly, either by refusal to co-operate or by 
winking at evasions of the law on the part of enterprising citi- 
zens. 

A second obstacle to the successful application of the eco- 
nomic boycott is the ability of some of the more fortunate 
states to withstand it. If a nation has an abundance of coal, 
iron, and oil, raw materials basic to industry, and possesses 
fertile land on which food may be grown, a boycott against it 
would be more aggravating than fatal. It would require years 
of economic isolation to coerce by such means a state with a 
high degree of economic self-sufficiency. Italy is much better 
adapted to the process of international starvation than is the 
United States. 

In the quest for national security through the use of eco- 
nomic pressure there has been one recent development of con- 
siderable interest. At the Assembly session of 1929 there was 
taken up a project, initiated by Finland three years before, 
which purports to provide a means of giving positive financial 
assistance to an attacked state, without denying, however, the 
applicability of the economic boycott against the offender. In 
accordance with the proposal the Council may, by unanimous 
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action, authorize loans to the aggrieved country, which are to 
be raised by contributions from the members of the League. 
The proceeds of the loan, it is contemplated, may be used for 
the purchase of war materials with which the attacked state 
may more effectively withstand external aggression. Among 
the advantages which have been claimed in behalf of the 
scheme is the belief that knowledge of the availability of finan- 
cial aid will deter a nation from assuming the rdle of an ag- 
gressor. While it is easily possible to imagine situations in 
which a sanction of this nature would be useful, the futility of 
relying upon financial aid, either alone or as supplementary to 
other coercive devices, must be apparent. The arrangement 
of an international loan inevitably consumes a considerable 
amount of time; and perhaps, before the credits can be used to 
purchase military supplies, the attacked power will be beyond 
all hope of salvation. Furthermore, it is conceivable that the 
aggressor will be able to establish a blockade and prohibit the 
importation of equipment. Difficulties of such a character— 
let alone the uncertainty that the states composing the inter- 
national community can determine the aggressor and will be 
willing to submerge their own individual interests in behalf of 
a coercive program—are enough to discourage general reliance 
upon the scheme for the provision of guaranteed security. The 
project has not yet been put into final form; and it is under- 
stood that the Council of the League of Nations has been re- 
quested by the Assembly to formulate a complete text, which 
may later be submitted to member-states for adoption. 

The most encouraging post-war development relating to 
international sanctions is provided by the Locarno Agreements 
of 1925. By the Treaty of Mutual Guaranty, initiated at Lo- 
carno, Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy 
“collectively and severally guarantee the maintenance of the 
territorial status quo” in the Rhineland. It is also stipulated 
that neither Belgium and Germany nor France and Germany 
will attack each other or resort to war against each other except 
in the case of legitimate defense. If the Council of the League 
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of Nations decides that these pledges are violated, the parties 
to the treaty agree that they will “each of them come immedi- 
ately to the assistance of the power against whom the act com- 
plained of is directed.” In the event of a sudden breach which 
precludes the possibility of immediate Council action, the par- 
ticipating states agree to come to the aid of the attacked as 
soon as they have satisfied themselves separately of the com- 
mission of an unprovoked act of aggression. . 

These Locarno commitments possess a practical quality 
which has been absent in other discussions of guaranties and 
sanctions. They relate to a small area of territory in regard to 
which all of the guaranteeing states have a vital interest. Con- 
sequently, it is probable that there would be no hesitation 
on the part of the signatory powers to provide the assistance 
which they have promised. The obligations assumed at Lo- 
carno resemble those which are to be found in the ordinary 
alliance in that they are restricted to a small number of nations 
possessing common interests. They differ from alliances, how- 
ever, in that they involve potential enemies, Germany and 
France, in the same agreement, together with a small number 
of neighboring states. It is possible that agreements of this 
type are the only ones which will be acceptable for years to 
come until states are willing to establish international armies 
and navies. 

It is not at all surprising that the experimentation of the last 
decade with the problem of sanctions has not produced a sys- 
tem of guaranties that can be relied upon to provide continu- 
ing peace. The establishment of permanent international 
courts was not effected until 1899, and it was not until 1922 
that a court of justice was created to supplement the existing 
machinery of arbitration. International legislation has not de- 
veloped beyond the point of negotiating and adopting con- 
ventional agreements. Undoubtedly executive action of an 
international character entails an infringement upon the inde- 
pendence of nations in an extremely devitalizing manner. It 
means that, in the event of a diplomatic crisis, the force of the 
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international society will prevail as against the force of the 
individual state. Consequently it is not strange that the first 
sanctions to be provided have been so adapted to the preserva- 
tion of national independence that they have had little effec- 
tiveness. 

Still another condition which has handicapped the creation 
of international executive machinery has been the post-war 
unrest in diplomatic circles, inherited in large part through the 
treaties of peace of 1919. The Dalmatian Coast, Bessarabia, 
the Saar Basin, Teschen, Vilna, Memel, and Upper Silesia are 
among the areas which have contributed to the prevalent dis- 
cord. Economic tangles centering about reparations, tariffs, 
and ports have also been in the foreground of international 
friction during the past ten years. The reluctance of nations 
to give up their own means of self-defense and accept inter- 
national sanctions in the midst of these conditions is to a large 
extent justifiable. 

From the events of the past ten years it is evident that there 
are two approaches to the subject of international sanctions. 
It is possible to attempt either to organize executive machinery 
which will preserve a high degree of national independence or 
to devise a mechanism along the lines of a superstate. With 
the present emphasis upon national sovereignty the latter 
course of procedure appears impracticable. The Locarno Pact, 
which represents the most promising experiment thus far at- 
tempted, with its emphasis upon regional agreements, assumes 
national independence. .The theory upon which it is founded 
suggests that, with the growing complexity of international 
relations, there will be a gradual enlargement of the field of 
common national interests, with the result that the regions to 
which such pacts may apply will become larger. Ultimately 
it may be that anxiety over national independence will de- 
crease when the common interests of nations have multiplied 
sufficiently. 
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Und ihr seht drein . 

Als solltet ihr in den Horsaal hinein, 
Als stiinden grau leibhaftig vor euch da 
Physik und Metaphysika! 

Nur Fort! 


AUST’S indecision over the question of accepting the 
HK jewel casket which is to win for him the heart of Mar- 

garet is what here calls forth the irony of Mephis- 
topheles. Faust is restless and discontented. He hopes that 
his satanic visitor will lead him to satisfaction. But the em- 
pirical path to which Mephistopheles points is a little too devil- 
ish. Perhaps the more abstract and theoretical way is not only 
safer but surer, he seems to say to himself. ““Perhaps my failure 
to reach certainty through Philosophie, Juristerei, and the rest 
is my fault, and not the fault of the sciences themselves. After 
all they may meet my problem more fairly than can this ro- 
mantic career with its stimulation of all that is subjectively 
capricious and arbitrary. Romantic experience reaches deep. 
It has its own satisfactions and reveals its own unexplored pos- 
sibilities. But learning, with its abstractions and universals, 
has a necessity and an objectivity of its own. Or is satisfactori- 
ness itself aside from the point where the final answer is con- 
cerned? Must we not seek that which is real, irrespective of 
its effect on us? Does it not demand our complete loyalty, even 
when it promises nothing?”’ 

Germany seems today to be asking this question much as 
did Faust. With Faust it has a background of scholarly scien- 
tific activity. With him it is playing today with the idea of re- 
sorting to the supernatural, as shown by the interest aroused in 
theosophy. Like him, again, it is greatly tempted by some 
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forms of romantic adventure, as seen on the one hand, in a 
renewed concern for the beauty of nature and the peaceful life 
of the country, and, on the other, in the mad dash for pleasure 
in the city. The romantic interest is also clear in the enthusiasm 
for a ritualistic religion and an intuitional philosophy. But un- 
like Faust, a large part of academic Germany, instead of hesi- 
tating, is showing real vigor in its pursuit of the intellectual 
ideal. It must also be said that in modern Germany the line is 
not so sharply drawn between the abstract and the theoretical- 
ly empirical as Faust suggests it should be. For most thought- 
ful Germans the mood is more that of Schleiermacher, who 
said: “Ich muss die tiefsten spekulativen Gedanken denken, 
und die sind mir vollig eins mit den innigsten religidsen Emp- 
findungen.”” But, in common with both Schleiermacher and 
Goethe, the drive is today toward that which lies deepest, that 
which is finally and truly real—in a word, that which is abso- 
lute. It is the purpose of this paper to point to a few individuals 
in somewhat separated fields of thought and experience in 
whom this tendency is exhibited. 

The word “absolute” is used here, not in the metaphysical 
sense of all-inclusive, or the subject of all possible predication, 
but simply in the popular and non-technical sense of final or 
self-sufficient, the opposite of relative, that which is necessary 
and universal for knowledge or normative for conduct. It is 
used, that is to say, in a sufficiently broad sense to make it ap- 
ply to such diverse situations as the quest of the early Milesians 
for the dvovs or stuff which was the ground of all things, the 
yearning of Plato for €féos rod aya6od, the wrestling of Aristotle 
with év 7 év, or the experience of Plotinus with that final and 
unified reality which is presupposed intellectually, judged 
morally, and revealed aesthetically. Nor is the fact that illus- 
trations come most naturally from the life of the Greeks with- 
out significance. Just as the German language is similar to 
the Greek in its flexibility and sensitiveness, so does the mod- 
ern German temper in many ways resemble that of ancient 
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Greece. Like the Greeks the Germans are concerned with the 
logos, or the progress from subject to predicate as the central 
problem of knowledge; like them modern Germans are inter- 
ested on the one hand in essences and on the other in questions 
of ontology. And the modern German shows a truly Hellenic 
imaginativeness in his treatment of the world about him, coup- 
led with an Hellenic urge to feel at home in his universe, to 
experience that which has a claim upon him and should be 
experienced, to know that which should be known. 

The dean of present-day German philosophers is Edmund 
Husserl, of Freiburg, whose thinking strives after mathemat- 
ical rigidity comparable to that of Kant himself. But Husserl’s 
Phdnomenologie is in a way also a reaction against Kant’s sub- 
jectivism, since it is an attempt to discover that which is as 
universal and necessary as is the content of Kant’s synthetic 
judgments a priori without Kant’s limitation that nature re- 
ceives its laws from the understanding. Husserl objects to the 
view that the a priori must be mental, and insists that order 
and intelligibility are to be found directly in that which pre- 
sents itself to the pure logical consciousness. His a priorism 
lies in what he calls the ontisch realm, that is, the realm of 
essences revealed in the objective side of conscious acts. Fol- 
lowing Brentano, he thinks of consciousness as always con- 
sciousness-of-something, always a correlation of subjective 
noésis with objective noéma. An analysis of consciousness 
should thus reveal the phenomenon, that which presents itself, 
as that which is absolute because indubitable. This indubitable 
phenomenon is “evident” in Brentano’s sense, it is that which 
is necessary with a necessity which, as Scheler shows, is even 
more compelling than that of logic. For logic deals with propo- 
sitions and relations. Phdnomenologie goes straight to “die 
Sache selbst” and judges immediately its acceptability. 

To get at these phenomena Husserl claims that we must use 
a method which involves the cancellation or bracketing of all 
questions which have to do with relation to the empirical world, 
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the realm of space and time, and even with existence itself. 
Once this bracketing process is rigidly carried out, the essence 
of the conception in question should stand forth in a clear and 
luminous manner, apprehensible by means of a Wesenser- 
schouung or intuitive process in which essences come to clear- 
ness. Truth in its absoluteness is thus experienced in the W ahr- 
heitsschau, the noéma in the noésis, and, while losing none of 
its certainty, it gains an empirical concreteness which a purely 
formalistic system can never have. 

Phéinomenologie thus becomes the pure science of essences, 
the basis of the other sciences since it must supply them with 
their working material; at the opposite pole from that Ps ychol- 
ogismus or psychologism which would reduce all thought to 
physiological processes Phdnomenologie finds meaning and 

‘truth and knowledge ultimately only in those essences which 
furnish both structure and content for the logical framework 
itself. 

Phénomenologie is thus a return from Hegel to Descartes 
and to that which lies back of Descartes. Descartes doubted all 
except his own thought processes. Husserl doubts even these 
as belonging to his empirical ego and gets back to a stream of 
what he calls cogitationes, given as part of that great cogitatum 
which is our world. Husserl is thus less individualistically sub- 
jective than Descartes, while also more rigid in his limitation 
to what is necessary than is Hegel. Instead of attempting with 
Hegel to weave all extant philosophies into a unified system, he 
presses back to that ground on which all correct systems must 
build. The inquiry of Phdnomenologie is not into what has 
been but into what should be in the sense of what can consist- 
ently and evidently be. The essences with which it deals are 
both possible and necessary just as is a mathematical axiom. 
And Phdnomenologie is a protest against over-individualism as 
much as against psychologism. The condition where each man 
has his own Weltanschauung is absurd. If we can get our ideas 
clear, not, as with pragmatism, by a study of their conse- 
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quences, but through a vision of their inner content, we shall 
see that in the last analysis only one set of ideas is possible, 
only one Weltanschauung acceptable. The world of real ob- 
jects is unified. 

At the end, then, of his attempt, so truly Greek in spirit, to 
see things as they really are, Husserl-finds his absolute in the 
only real world of the Wesensschau. History will not give us 
this, nor will what we ordinarily mean by experience. The king- 
dom of the qualitative, the Sosein or the Was, cometh not 
through empiricism. The essences reached through this phe- 
nomenological intuition are absolute and self-contained. In the 
world of pure consciousness a thing is so and cannot seinem 
Wesen nach be otherwise. Its absoluteness is not that of the 
factual datum or of the formal category, but that of the Wesen- 
heit which is both concrete and ideal, which in pure thought 
shines out as intuitively real. 

- Among the many philosophers in contemporary Germany 
whom Husserl has influenced, Kurt Stavenhagen contributes 
most to our inquiry into the state of the absolute. In a book 
called Absolute Stellungnahmen this writer analyzes noéses, or 
conscious acts, with especial reference to religion. Religious 
noéses, he claims, will be different from others, not in their ob- 
jects, but on the side of the ego. Aesthetic experience is not al- 
ways of aesthetic objects. Its distinctiveness may reside in 
some inner quality in itself as easily as in the object which calls 
it forth. Indeed, the phenomenological position seems to re- 
quire that we think of conscious life in its purity, not as some- 
thing which is “called forth” by objects at all, but as proceed- 
ing by its own laws in a manner which can best be described as 
a correlative process between noésis and noéma. Consciousness 
is “determined” as much by the noésis, or subjective aspect, as 
by the moéma, or objective aspect. The two are indeed insep- 
arable, but the relation is an “intentional” one, as Brentano 
showed, a relation between the conscious act and its intended 
object. Wedonot do justice to the facts if we call it a stimulus- 
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response situation. The subjective aspect is not determined by 
what we call the stimulus, but is, if anything, prior to it. 

The difference then, Stavenhagen claims, between religious 
and other noéses cannot be like that between an act of recogni- 
tion and an act of assertion. It must be more like that between 
relative and absolute. An absolute moésis is one where any in- 
crease is unthinkable. Absolute beauty is that which even in 
thought cannot be made more beautiful. Our question, says 
Stavenhagen, is whether on the ego side, the side of the oésis, 
and without reference to the object, we cannot find a clue to 
what absoluteness means. Are there absolute noéses, to which 
the terms “greater’’ or “less” are simply inapplicable? The 
question is not that of the actual experience of actual men, but 
that of the pure consciousness where truths are mathematically 
sure. In such consciousness, thinks Stavenhagen, are Anschau- 
ungsakte, acts of intuition, where not only all that is but all that 
can be discloses itself. Such are absolute Anschauungsakte. 
For example, in addition to personal experiences of love and re- 
spect there are attitudes of pure consciousness which contain in 
themselves the essence of love and respect, to which no added 
increment of love and respect is possible or thinkable, and 
which are therefore absolute attitudes. And as absolute they 
are religious. 

These, as we have said, cannot exist in human experience as 
it is actually lived. To nothing in human life does the predicate 
“absolute” apply. No one experiences absolute love. Different 
individuals experience different degrees of it. Theoretically 
there are no limits to the experience as a human individual can 
have it. But absoluteness, the limit of all possible experience, 
does exist in the ontisch realm. That is, it exists not in the sense 
that there are trees and feelings of fear while there are no golden 
mountains, but in the sense that there are right-angled tri- 
angles while there are no four-cornered circles. Even in this 
realm, the author admits, absoluteness is more easily thinkable 
on the side of the object than on that of the subject. It is easier 
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to think of, or at least to use, the words ‘“‘absolute goodness,” 
that by comparison with which all human goodness is relative, 
than it is to think of its absolute subjective counterpart, the 
conscious attitude which one takes toward it. Yet such abso- 
lute attitudes must ultimately be thinkable. Human experi- 
ence itself, though it can never reach the absolute point, hints 
at that which transcends it. Our feeling of gratitude toward an 
act of kindness gives a clue to the appropriate attitude toward 
that which is wholly deserving of gratitude. It suggests what 
would be the Wesen or essence of that which had an absolute 
claim on my gratitude and the intuitive experience in which 
that essence might be known. There are times when we assume 
an attitude toward an individual as representing a Wesen 
which is absolute. The attitude is then toward the object als 
ganzen. This is the case when I say, I love you because it is you, 
not because you are beautiful or brave. Certain of our personal 
experiences thus form a bridge between the empirical and the 
transcendental world. 

These are most clear in the field of religion. Here we have 
a relation of complete Nichtigkeit, complete self-negation, ab- 
solute Demut or humility before the object which can produce 
this absolute humility. The object is defined only through the 
attitude taken toward it. As Brentano said, all conscious life is 
activity, and the accurately descriptive phrase is, not “There is 
something,” but “I present something in consciousness.” In re- 
ligion the attitude of humility points to an object, not as a tree 
or a house is an object, but in the sense that the inner expe- 
rience reveals humility and its object bound inextricably 
together. The relationship is primary. We have then, to sum- 
marize, first of all humanly and empirically speaking, an ex- 
perience of complete humility. This gives us a clue to the .20ésis 
of pure consciousness, i.e., to the subjective correlate of the 
conscious process in the ontisch realm, where absolute humility 
as it is thinkable and that which is the object of absolute hu- 
mility in its thinkableness are both revealed as pure possibili- 
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ties. And the religious absolute then turns out to be that which 
as absolute majesty is the correlate of absolute humility, that 
which as absolute goodness is the correlate of absolute love. 
Stavenhagen thus carries us, within the so-called ontisch limits 
placed by Husserl, to a new kind of absolute possibility. Hus- 
serl pointed the path to that which is absolutely sure in the 
sense of being revealed with indubitable clearness in the Wes- 
enserschauung or intuition of essences. Using this method, 
Stavenhagen tries for absoluteness both in the sense of com- 
plete assurance and also in the sense of an experience which has 
reached the quantitative limit. It is the absolute beyond which 
nothing can be pushed. Certain absolutistic hints in our own 
personal religious experience thus point to what must be true of 
such experience ideally, and this in turn reveals that objective 
absolute which is the counterpart of the absolute moésis or sub- 
jective side of religious experience considered in terms of pure 
possibility. 

An absolute which is much less abstruse, but in its way com- 
parable to that of Stavenhagen, is offered by Rudolf Otto, of 
Marburg, whose book Das Heilige is mentioned by Staven- 
hagen as an illustration of his own thesis. Otto is not a phe- 
nomenologist, and his interest is in the world of actual human 
experience rather than in the ontisch realm of intuited essences. 
In Das Heilige he tries to justify religious experience by point- 
ing to the “holy” as an a priori category. Even as a non-ration- 
al experience, it comes to us with the validity which we ascribe 
to a priori truths. Present in all genuine religious experience is 
a unique kind of feeling which involves a unique kind of appre- 
hension, not a rational knowing, yet a genuine awareness of an 
object which is deity. This transcendent presence, apprehend- 
ed in an experience which Otto, coining a word from the Latin, 
calls numinous, is the “wholly other,” that which stands over 
against man as something completely different from himself. 
Perhaps man comes nearest to understanding it when he has 
what we may call “creature-consciousness,” the emotion of the 
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created being overwheimed by its own nothingness in compari- 
son with the Creator. This is the consciousness of relativity in 
the presence of the absolute. That is, the “otherness” of that 
which is apprehended in religious experience is the kind of 
otherness in which the absolute is opposed to the relative. And 
this consciousness of the absolute as standing over against man 
is given immediately in religious experience. Again, we may 
say that in quality of content human and divine attributes are 
similar. Human love qualitatively is like divine love. They 
differ in the formal element. Divine love and knowledge are 
formally absolute where human love and knowledge are rela- 
tive. And this formal absoluteness is what makes them myste- 
rious and “wholly other.” Or, as Otto says, 

Our understanding can only compass the relative. That which is in con- 
trast absolute, though it may in a sense be thought, cannot be thought 
home, thought out; it is within the reach of conceiving, but it is beyond 
the grasp of our comnpecaenahies. 


To quote again: 

The absolute exceeds our power to comprehend; the mysterious wholly 
eludes it. The absolute is that which surpasses the limits of our under- 
standing, not through its actual qualitative character, for that is familiar 
to us, but through its formal character. The mysterious, on the other 
hand, is that which lies altogether outside what can be thought, and is, 
alike in form, quality, and essence, the utterly and “wholly other.” 


The absolute, then, is the form under which the mysterious ap- 
pears to us. 

Otto thus furnishes us with an interesting example of an at- 
tempt to reach an absolute in two spheres seemingly opposed to 
each other. In the first place, he wishes to make religious 
knowledge as undeniable, as absolute in this sense as the a 
priori knowledge of mathematics itself. But he is also con- 
cerned to point out an absoluteness which exists in the fact that 
there is a realm which stands over against man as the absolute 
stands over against the relative, revealed in man’s experience 
of the divine as the numinous and mysterious. This non-ration- 
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alistic and mysterious absolute becomes progressively rational- 
ized in the history of the race as absolute goodness and truth 
are more and more clearly seen to be the rightful attributes of 
deity. Yet there will always be a non-rational element. And its 
absoluteness is that which is other than man and stands over 
against him, the incomprehensibly other. 

The second of these two absolutes is defended in a more orig- 
inal manner than is the first. The idea of the absolute other, 
appearing to man in its mystery, and becoming progressively 
subject to man’s standards of truth and value without losing its 
ultimate otherness, is one which Otto sets forth with some skill 
and persuasiveness. His book was widely popular in Germany 
shortly after the war. On the side of absolute assurance he does 
not press the argument so far as do the phenomenologists. His 
use of evidences drawn from concrete empirical historical reli- 
gious experience introduces an element of contingency from 
which the phenomenologist, with his world of pure transcen- 
dental consciousness, pure possibilities, and intuited necessary 
essences, is free. 

If Otto’s desire for a priori assurance allies him on the one 
hand with the phenomenologists, his search for an absolute re- 
vealed in the otherness of religious experience allies him on the 
other hand with a contemporary group known as the “crisis 
theologians.” The name is derived from the stress which they 
lay on the abrupt change which must take place in a man’s life 
when he realizes the presence of the higher than human reli- 
gious claim. Their theology is thus Pauline, Augustinian, and 
Calvinistic in its emphasis, theocentric and, like all views which 
assert the need for a crisis or conversion, dualistic in its sense of 
the complete gap between human and divine. It also, in a way 
which resembles the train of thought followed by many modern 
Catholics in Germany, tries to overcome the dualism implicit 
in itself by identifying God with an absolute Being with whom 
man is hardly worthy even to be compared. With Catholic 
theology it protests against the common Protestant tendency 
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to make God relative by reducing him to a mere function of 
human consciousness. Karl Barth, leader of the group, has 
been influenced by Kierkegaard’s distinction between the world 
of eternity on the one hand and time on the other, also by Dos- 
toiewski’s claim that despair drives men to God. With Otto he 
maintains that God is the absolute in the sense of the absolute- 
ly other. More uncompromising than Otto, he will not admit 
the progressive moralizing and rationalizing of this absolute- 
ness in human history; nor will he admit the existence of a reli- 
gious consciousness or religious experience by which God is 
known. God is absolutely righteous, but according to his own 
transcendent criteria, not acording to standards which have 
their rise in man’s intellect or in his experience. His absolute- 
ness is that of self-sufficiency. For both Barth and Otto much 
in traditional religion is too easily optimistic and too facile in 
its teaching that the relation of man to God is one of love. The 
basic religious emotion, according to them, is the awe one 
should feel in the presence of an absolutely sovereign will. For 
Barth this results in pessimism as the deepest view: for Otto it 
means the chance for the progressive development of ethical 
content. For Barth the absoluteness is that of the sovereign 
will: for Otto it is that of intrinsic even if mysterious worth. 
But for both it is the denial of humanism in religion. 

One of the sublest of modern German thinkers, a philosopher 
who calls himself a phenomenologist, and so is concerned with 
the study of the phenomenon as “that which presents itself,” 
and also with the attempt to overcome the disjunction between 
subject and object by talking of a correlation between noésis 
and noéma, is Martin Heidegger, of Freiburg. Heidegger is 
also influenced by Kierkegaard’s pessimism, and in some re- 
spects his views are like those of Otto and Barth just men- 
tioned. Heidegger accepts from Dilthey the notion of knowl- 
edge as in flux, whether viewed historically or psychologically, 
and sets himself to discover what this presupposes as to the 
nature of being. At the same time he makes use of concepts 
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drawn from the moral sphere to further his quest for that which 
finally is of ontological significance. In his analysis knowing, 
the relation between knower and known, becomes itself a form 
of being; and being is found to be comprehensible only in terms 
of moral and religious interests. Being is not something man 
has, but what he is. And he is a series of relationships. But 
again, since there is no static “is,” and since being is really be- 
coming, what is includes both what has been and what will be. 
So, past and future are both immanent in the living and grow- 
ing Dasein, Heidegger’s word for the individual human ex- 
istence. Even death is a present component of the Dasein. 
“Mensch ist Sein zum Tode.” Life is that which is lived with 
death in view. This is the condition of our existence. ‘Ich bin 
in dieses Da geworfen,” says Heidegger, in a way reminiscent 
of Pascal’s “Vous étes embarqué.” Yet the fact that we are 
placed here through no will of our own does not, in Heidegger’s 
mind, lead to complete determinism. Freedom is the realiza- 
tion of the possibilities implicit in my Wesen, my nature or es- 
sence. The Wesen is the Sein, the essentia is the esse. “Ich bin 
geworfener Entwurf.” Death it is which brings before me the 
possibilities that are mine as an individual. It makes clear the 
need of accepting these possibilities while they are yet mine. 
To lose sight of death as a present component of existence is to 
lose sight of individuality. Death is to me a symbol of the uni- 
queness of my own existence with the possibilities it contains. 
It is an absolute in that it serves to realize the maximum of 
man’s capacities. At the same time it is a final limit, an ultimate 
barrier, the determinant of the scheme by which man’s life is to 
be lived. 

From death as the final determinant and as absolute in that 
sense we turn to the last of the absolutes which shall engage 
our attention in this paper, the absolute in the sense of the nor- 
mative, that which has a final and compelling claim on human 
thought and action. This phase of German absolutism it is ap- 
propriate to treat in less detail than the others since it is more 
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familiar than they. Hegel’s absoluter Geist as that normative 
standard by which all else should be measured continues to be 
a goal for German philosophers. In the spirit of the best Ger- 
man tradition Miinsterberg has said that absolute values are 
universally valid because they are valid for each spiritual na- 
ture (Geisteswesen) which shares our world. They are inde- 
pendent of the arbitrary desires of either individuals or groups. 
And Heinrich Rickert, of Heidelberg, has pressed the argument 
further in that he has made being itself depend upon value. 
Back of Sein is the ultimate Sollen. On the nature of value de- 
pends the objectivity of our intellectual judgments themselves. 
The true judgment is the judgment formed with recognition of 
the claim made upon it. This claim as to what should be judged, 
this great Soll bearing down upon all judgments, is more abso- 
lute even than the claim of the Muss. The description of how 
things are in the world of nature yields to the absoluteness of 
the demand as to how, in the light of that which is ultimately 
valid, they finally should be. Values are not subjective. To 
make them depend on the individual will is to rob science of its 
meaning. Any affirmation at all involves a reference to that 
which is objectively real. Each attempt to deny the objective 
validity of logic is itself dependent on that validity. And the 
claim of logic is the claim which the absolute value has on us. 
The duty-conscious will is then the presupposition of the reali- 
zation of all other values, including the intellectual. The values 
which guide man advance with him when he progresses cultur- 
ally as do the stars when he marches across the plains. They 
are not old values, says Rickert, quoting Riehl, not new values, 
but values which are eternal. 

A slightly different turn is given to the argument by Eduard 
Spranger, of Berlin. Following Dilthey, he argues for the sepa- 
rate function of a Geisteswissenschaft which shall treat the in- 
dividual personality as a synthesis of overindividual meaning 
contents. Using the familiar distinction between organism and 
disjunctive elements, he maintains not only that personality 
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can be understood solely in terms of the former but also that an 
adequate psychology should examine human life in terms of 
the cultural influences amid which it lives. But this brings up 
the question of the objectivity of values. For the life of the 
human organism is interwoven with a far larger system of value 
contexts than that of mere satisfaction of self. It participates 
in objective values which cannot be deduced from the simple 
value of self-preservation. When we talk of mind, then we are 
talking of a context of cultural values which arise out of the 
stream of history and have an overindividual meaning and val- 
idity. Aesthetic enjoyment fulfills no biological need. And 
much that is really valuable is by many individuals valued not 
at all. The important question, then, is not whether a thing 
actually is valued but whether it should be valued; what it is 
that men value when they value correctly. And the norm can- 
not be constructed out of the experiences of society any more 
than out of those of the individual. Individuals and groups 
both make mistakes. What we must find is a norm based on an 
objective principle. It must be that which has an absolute claim 
on our judgments or evaluations. But analysis shows us that in 
the history of culture such a norm or objective mind is being 
created through true judgments, valid aesthetic experiences, 
thoroughgoing performance of duty, genuine allegiance to the 
laws of value wherever they may be found. One evidence 
among others for the existence of such objective norms is to be 
had, Spranger thinks, in the fact of the communicability of 
meaning. 

The almost unanimous distrust which German philosophers 
show for what they call Psychologismus or Historismus, i.e., 
dependence on the relative and empirical, in whatever field, is 
characteristic both of the sensitiveness of temper with which 
they approach philosophical problems and of the absolutistic 
urge by which they are impelled. German philosophers are in 
general suspicious both of the genetic and of the psychological- 
ly descriptive treatment of problems where values are con- 
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cerned. The commonly accepted view in philosophy that an 
account of origins can never explain why judgments are true, 
but only how they have come to be held true, is by most Ger- 
man thinkers carried over into the more general field of value. 
The psychological question of inception is by them clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the logical question of validity. 

One feels also that what we may call Soziologismus, especially 
of the American variety, is an object of distrust along with the 
others. America has its own form of “psychologism,” the result 
partly of the pragmatic movement and partly of the use of psy- 
chology for therapeutical purposes. We are prone today to ask 
of an idea what its origins are and what its results will be. Does 
it arise out of a conflict, we ask, and does it help the individual 
to adjust himself to his environment? The German may also 
raise these questions, but he is not so likely as are we to forget 
that they never can take the place of the question of its truth. 
The German philosopher’s sense for the absolute is too keen to 
allow him ever to believe that origin and result can be more 
than indications as to probable correctness. The final question 
for him is one of internal consistency and external conformity 
to fact. Similarly our American admiration for what sociology 
has accomplished on the practical side and our interest for the 
way in which it has deduced standards of conduct from the 
forms which human beings have found practical as means of 
living together tends to blind us to the fact that the ultimate 
criterion for conduct is not what experience to date has shown 
to be practically useful but what the most rigid analysis, be it 
logical or phenomenological, shows to be valid, true, and re- 
quired in the nature of the case. Value implies a claim on 
choice, a claim which is final, an end in itself—in a word, ab- 
solute. 

A confirmation of the view that the German is peculiarly 
sensitive to the demands of the absolute, peculiarly cognizant 
of the fact that life must be lived with the absolute in view, is 
to be found in some of the ideas expressed by Professor Kuno 
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Francke in his German After-War Problems. The distinctive 
virtue of the German, according to Professor Francke, lies not 
in his qualification for national politics but in the depth of the 
individual personality. As Heinrich Mann has observed, Ger- 
many is “not a great nation, only great men.” Professor 
Francke points to Luther, with his independence of earthly au- 
thority; to Bach, the Leipzig organist whose compositions set 
forth the glories of a world free from all mundane limitations; 
to Lessing, lonely champion of individuality indicating new 
paths of aesthetic criticism and dramatic production; to Kant, 
cloistered in K6nigsberg yet envisioning the world of necessary 
truths and universal moral requirements; to Schiller, replacing 
the fragmentary despotism of his time with a free creative hu- 
manism; to Goethe, typifying his own remark that in personal- 
ity lies the highest bliss of humankind. 

Acontemporary representative of this kind of individualism, 
who shows in his writings how easily a devotion to what is 
unique in one’s own life and abilities merges with a faithfulness 
to the demands of that which is absolute, is seen in Hermann 
Keyserling. At his school in Darmstadt and through his pub- 
lications Keyserling preaches that the dimension of values is 
the dimension of uniqueness, that in life as in art the individual 
is the true universal and the authentic revelation of that which 
is absolute. The one categorical imperative is “Be true to your- 
self,” for in so doing you are true to that which is above your- 
self. Explore thoroughly the riches of your own intuitional life, 
for there you will find the key to what is real. 

In these diverse ways is modern Germany searching for that 
which lies beneath the surface of experience and redeems the 
chaos and frustration of everyday life. Germany is not alone 
in probing the deeper levels. Her interests are of course paral- 
leled in other countries. But it is particularly impressive to see 
the German mind at work on these problems because of the 
coupling of its traditional thoroughness with a sensitive and 
imaginative temper characteristic of the post-war period. The 
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observer cannot help wondering whether the tragedies of re- 
cent years will not contribute to a surer vision than that which 
the past could produce. Has not the nation plumbed truly 
Faustian depths, even if not in the Faustian manner? Should it 
not be ready to achieve new levels of insight? Germany has the 
background, the interest, the control of methods, and her 
thinkers have confidence in the accessibility, through philos- 
ophy, of the absolute. They do not fall flat on their faces at the 
mention of the word “science.” With complete respect for sci- 
ence’s real achievements they still believe that philosophy has 
its own task to perform. Recognizing the triumphs of the em- 
pirical method in the field of physical phenomena, they yet re- 
tain their faith in the distinctive rdle of a strictly philosophical 
analysis. Through it they hope to reach that which, after the 
last inquiry has been answered, can be affirmed to have a valid- 
ity which is final. 


SmitH COLLEGE 





PRAYER AND BEHAVIOR ADJUSTMENTS 
JOSEPH R. GEIGER 


HE writer was recently present at a conference of 
college instructors who were concerned directly or 
indirectly with personnel work among students. The 
conference leader was a well-known psychiatrist. In the course 
of his discussions, this distinguished scientist had occasion to 
make the point that psychologists as a class seem to “have it 
in” for religion. Many of his professional colleagues, he said, 
especially those having behavioristic predilections, claim quite 
seriously to have weighed religion in their balances and to have 
found it wanting in two crucial respects, which might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The behavior of the religious person is ordinarily in no 
way distinguishable from the behavior of the non-religious per- 
son who has been decently reared. It is only when the religious 
person finds himself in a crisis growing out of some maladjust- 
ment and is “locked in,” as it were, with his emotions that he 
shows a distinct type of behavior: in such a situation, in so far 
as he is vitally religious, he prays. 

2. The effect of this unique type of behavior on the part of 
the religionist, however, is nothing short of disastrous; for to 
the extent that it is efficacious (in a religious sense), it dispels 
the emotional tension resulting from his maladjustment and 
thus relieves him of the necessity, and so deprives him of the 
opportunity, of facing and correcting the unfortunate traits of 
mind and character responsible for his predicament. 

In this paper it is proposed to examine the merits of such 
an indictment of religion only in so far as it pertains to the 
effects of prayer on behavior adjustments in emotional crises. 
Our problem, then, is: What effects are likely to be produced 
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in the behavior of a person who is “locked in” with his emotions 
as a result of some maladjustment, by his efforts to pray his 
way out of such a difficulty? And the first consideration that 
occurs to us in connection with this problem is the obvious fact 
that praying in such a situation may or may not prove to be 
successful, and that the effects will vary accordingly. For the 
purposes of this discussion, we may be permitted to ignore the 
eventualities for behavior when praying proves to be unsuc- 
cessful, although that is a question whose consideration would 
not be without interest and profit. It is the effects produced by 
successful praying with which we are here concerned. 

But as we proceed with our inquiry in this more restricted 
form, we are confronted with the necessity of defining our 
terms. Just when or in what sense, we may ask, is praying in 
emotional crises to be regarded as being successful? Concern- 
ing this question, two opposing views may be noted. On the one 
hand, it is contended that prayer is efficacious in such situa- 
tions if one’s emotional tension is relieved so that one is able to 
go on his way rejoicing, or at least to possess one’s self in peace. 
On the other hand, it is said that such praying could be regard- 
ed as efficacious only if it were instrumental in adjusting the 
individual in question to the realities confronting him, includ- 
ing the disturbing realities within his own personality. Now, no 
one who is at all acquainted with the facts will deny that prayer 
is sometimes efficacious in the former of these two senses. But 
is it ever efficacious in the latter sense? And if not, is its efficacy 
in the former sense an inhibiting factor? 

It must be conceded that prayer which functions to remove 
emotional tension, and so brings peace and repose to the soul, 
may operate as an inhibiting factor in connection with the mal- 
adjustments of life. Its effects may easily be that of inducing a 
sort of peace where actually there is no peace. And the reason 
for this is not difficult to understand. To turn to God for help 
may be to flee from reality in the most literal sense of the term. 
And to flee from the compelling realities of one’s self and of 
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one’s environment is to turn one’s back upon just those factors 
which must be faced and dealt with if any readjustment worthy 
of the name is to be effected. But must one’s relief and repose 
be purchased at such a price? Need one be satisfied in the 
realm of the spirit with a peace without victory? 

There is at least one class of cases, as the writer sees it, where 
this is quite obviously not necessary. There are individuals 
who find themselves out of adjustment to life through no faults 
of their own, that is, through no defects of mind or body which 
could ever be overcome by realistic behavior of any kind. For 
example, one may be so hopelessly handicapped by impaired 
senses, crippled limbs, or inadequate mental faculties as to be 
quite unable to qualify for effective participation in that enter- 
prise which lies nearest to one’s heart. In such a case one’s dis- 
qualification might be so great as to be unmistakably apparent 
to one’s self and so to leave no room for futile aspirations. Yet 
such an individual might not find it possible, without recourse 
to prayer, entirely to escape disappointment and despair. 
Through prayer, however, he contrives to assure himself that, 
stern and unrelenting though his lot in life may be, there is One 
who cares and that through the ministrations of this One all 
will yet be well. He is thus enabled to resign himself to the 
inevitable and, as it seems to him, to gain a peace which, be- 
cause the world has not given it, cannot by the exigencies of 
his life be taken away. 

It is possible, of course, that even in so extreme a case as this 
the resignation and peace gained through prayer might exer- 
cise an inhibiting effect in rendering one indifferent to the pos- 
sibilities of a more objective type of compensation. Compensa- 
tions for maladjustments may take any one of several forms. 
They may, for example, be of the subjective, introverted va- 
riety and constitute what Adler calls the ‘feminine protest.” 
Or they may conform to Adler’s “masculine protest” and thus 
be objective and extroverted in character. And in the case of 
the latter the expedients resorted to may be “‘in kind,” that 
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is, calculated to remove or overcome the effects of the defect 
by which one is handicapped; or they may function “vicari- 
ously,” so that the compensation one realizes is a substitute 
for the achievement and satisfaction of which one is deprived. 
Now, it is obvious that the effects of prayer in the type of case 
we are considering do not prevent a compensation “in kind” for 
the defects involved for the simple reason that this sort of com- 
pensation is out of the question. No amount of realism or of 
sustained effort will avail to restore one’s faculties or powers 
if these are hopelessly deficient or impaired. But perhaps one 
might compensate for such defects along some other line of 
endeavor and achievement than that which would be desirable 
and possible for one who is not so handicapped. And if the res- 
ignation and peace of mind realized through prayer should tend 
to render one insensible to the need of such a “vicarious” form 
of compensation, recourse to prayer under such circumstances 
would certainly be disastrous in its consequences. 

We do not believe, however, that this would be likely to hap- 
pen. For, as a matter of fact, the resignation and peace of mind 
gained through prayer under the circumstances we have de- 
scribed would not seem to constitute an introverted type of 
compensation. Compensation of this sort is characteristically a 
fantasy. The individual sees himself in imagination being and 
doing the things which he would like to be and do but which for 
him are quite impossible. Resignation, however, is just the op- 
posite of this attitude. Make-believe is the one thing which is 
not likely to be involved. On the contrary, the attitude in- 
volved is objective and realistic: one has faced the inevitabil- 
ities of one’s existence and recognizes them for what they are. 
And, recognizing them for what they are, one not only accepts 
them (as one must, in any event) but also consents to them. 
That is to say, the individual’s faith is such, and is so strength- 
ened and vitalized through prayer, that he achieves an assur- 
ance of the unique and sufficient worth of his life in spite of his 
handicaps and the frustrations they impose upon him. And it 
is this assurance that brings him peace of mind. 
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But if it is a mistake to suppose that the attitudes induced 
by prayer constitute an introverted type of compensation, it 
follows that these attitudes need not block the path to some 
overt but “vicarious” form of compensation. And, as a matter 
of fact, in the sort of case we have been considering, the atti- 
tudes built up through prayer would seem to favor, in a positive 
way, the realization of such a compensating way of living. For 
the assurance the individual may feel of the unique and suf- 
ficient worth of his life, limited and frustrated as he is, is not 
a sort of delusion that evil is good and that things in general 
are not what they seem. Nor is it a desperate hope that the 
compensations to be enjoyed in the hereafter are so great as to 
transform the price one must now pay for defeat and disap- 
pointment into a priceless privilege. The feeling one may have 
is rather that “the best is yet to be”; that things will open 
up; that a way out of the impasse to which one has been 
brought will somehow be found. But is not such a hopeful, ex- 
pectant way of looking at things just the sort of attitude that 
is calculated to develop compensating tendencies in one’s life? 
Whatever “vicarious” compensations are possible for an in- 
dividual must be latent within that individual and within his 
environment as he is capable of responding to it. But how are 
these possibilities to become actualities? Primarily through 
the release and facilitation of the relevant capacities and abil- 
ities within the individual’s physical and mental makeup. And 
this, we take it, is a condition which will be satisfied in part at 
least by the sort of hopefulness and expectancy engendered by 
the practice of prayer. 

The conclusion we have reached thus far, then, is that where 
an emotional crises has been brought on by defects of person- 
ality not subject to control, prayer need not obstruct but, on 
the contrary, may serve to facilitate an overt, objective type 
of adjustment. But what are we to infer concerning the effects 
of prayer in emotional crises which are brought on by such 
personality defects as are subject to control through realistic 
thinking and acting? We have said that in such cases prayer 
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may operate to prevent an honest facing of all the facts and so 
to make an objectively effective adjustment out of the ques- 
tion. But the query we have set for ourselves is: Must prayer 
necessarily produce such disastrous results? 

There is one thing we should be careful not to overlook. 
Prayer, like other forms of behavior, occurs at different levels; 
and if we are to avoid erroneous judgments in appraising its 
effects, we must take it at its best. Bearing this in mind, then, 
let us examine some of the finer types of praying which might 
occur in our hypothetical situation, in order to determine if 
possible what the effects of such praying might be. 

We may suppose, for example, that the individual who is un- 
able to adjust himself to a given situation, and who is thus 
“locked in” with his emotions, is frank enough and has enough 
insight to recognize his problem for what it is, namely, a dif- 
ficulty created by certain personal deficiencies which might 
be corrected and thus leave the way open to an adequate ad- 
justment if only he could identify them. But to locate and 
identify his deficiencies will require critical, dispassionate 
thinking on his part; and his emotional tension is such as to 
make this impossible, for the time being, at least. He does real- 
ize in a vague sort of way, however, that if he could somehow 
rid himself of the disquieting and disturbing effects of his emo- 
tions, he would be able to see things as they are. And because 
he is religious and believes in the power of prayer, it occurs to 
him to resort to this expedient. He talks to God about his diffi- 
culty, acknowledges responsibility for what has come upon 
him, and pleads his willingness to face his faults and his deter- 
mination to correct them, if only God will enable him to see 
himself as he really is. The “answer” to such a prayer, we sub- 
mit, would further rather than hinder an adequate type of ad- 
justment. For it serves to assure the individual of ultimate 
victory, and with this assurance comes emotional relaxation 
and the possibility of self-analysis and other forms of critical 


thinking. 
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But let us vary our hypothetical case somewhat. Let us sup- 
pose, not only that our individual recognizes that his own de- 
fects are largely responsible for his maladjustment, but that 
he also knows, only too well, what these defects are. His anxi- 
ety and agitation are such, however, that for the time being 
he is unable to find within himself the frankness and courage 
necessary for facing and dealing with them in a critical, mili- 
tant way. But we may suppose that he is vaguely conscious of 
this fact also and of his desperate need of reinforcement at 
these points. This, then, determines the importunities resorted 
to in his praying. He does not ask for an easy way out or for a 
peace not based on mastery and control. His prayer is rather 
that he may fight the good fight and so work out his own salva- 
tion. And because he has a religious faith, because he believes 
in a God whose aid is actually available to him in just such a 
crisis, his prayer is answered. He is assured that all will be 
well—that his moral resources will prove equal to the occasion. 
Thus his anxiety is allayed and his agitation subsides. Where- 
upon, his latent potentialities for frank, courageous attitudes 
assert themselves, and the process of readjustment begins. 

Thus far we have considered cases (1) where prayer is re- 
sorted to, not as a substitute for critical objective thinking, but 
only as a means of initiating such thinking; and (2) where 
prayer is employed as a means of gaining the “will power” 
necessary for making such thinking effective. But let us try a 
third variant of our hypothetical case. Let us suppose that our 
hero determines then and there to “talk it out” with God, as 
Job so desperately desired to do. Instead of praying for insight 
with respect to defects felt to be responsible for his trouble, or 
for frankness and courage in dealing with defects already rec- 
ognized, we may think of him as praying for illumination and 
guidance as to what specific course he must pursue in order to 
effect an immediate solution of his problem. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and in a manner more obvious than in the other 
cases we have considered, prayer will take the form of a dia- 
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logue between the ego and the alter of one’s religious conscious- 
ness. That is to say, so much of the content of the mind as is 
concerned in any way with the issues at stake in one’s praying 
tends to become polarized about these two centers of refer- 
ence. One of these (the ego) will be the nucleus of such im- 
mediate interests, habitual promptings, and finished aspects 
of the self as serve to distort the vision and obstruct the execu- 
tion of the best plan of action. The other (the alter) will sym- 
bolize the ideal interests and promptings of the self. Between 
the ego and alter in such a situation, as in all cases of conversa- 
tional thinking, an intellectual and emotional give-and-take 
will go on. And out of this intellectual and emotional give-and- 
take, out of this conversation between the ego and alter of the 
religious consciousness, suggestions may articulate themselves 
for building up attitudes, for releasing attitudes previously 
built up, and for facilitating the functioning of attitudes al- 
ready at work in one’s experience, in such a fashion as to even- 
tuate in a suitable and effective plan of action. 

The subjective “conversations” which are thus instrumental 
in elaborating a plan of action for adjusting the individual to 
the situation confronting him approximate in their nature and 
effects the critical, objective thinking ordinarily relied upon 
for making behavior adjustments. It is no part of the thesis of 
this paper to argue that, in view of this fact, praying would ever 
be a desirable substitute for such thinking where the latter is 
possible. But where critical thinking is impossible, resorting 
to prayer would seem to be a desirable alternative because, if 
for no other reason, the individual may feel himself practically 
driven to it as the only way out. For in extreme cases the emo- 
tional disturbance is such that the immediate question to be 
considered is not, “‘Will the reflective processes be blocked by 
the soothing effects of prayer?” These processes, as we have 
seen, are blocked already. The question is rather, “How shall 
the emotional disturbance responsible for the paralysis of 
thought be relieved so that the latter may resume its work?” 
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But nothing is more admirably suited to the performance of 
this function than prayer. For, when one finally turns to 
prayer in order to find a way out of an emotional crisis, there 
is a shift of attention from one’s self to God. And this shift of 
attention is of itself calculated to relieve the situation some- 
what and to render the emotional disturbance less intense. Fur- 
thermore, this shifting of attention from one’s self to God, we 
must remember, is accompanied by more or less of faith. One’s 
attitude now begins to be hopeful and expectant; one has asked 
God for illumination and guidance and believes that one’s 
prayers will be answered. With this change of attitude, how- 
ever, a further step is taken toward repose and calm. 

In the meantime, there are factors at work which make for 
honesty as well as for mental poise. One has presumed to come 
into the presence of God. But to the intelligent, high-minded 
religionist, this is to impose upon one’s self exacting obliga- 
tions. Only the pure in heart can see God. One must do one’s 
best, therefore, to qualify for the high undertaking to which 
one has committed one’s self. More specifically, one must look 
to his motives and turn his back upon duplicity and guile. 
Let it cost one what it will, one must deal honestly with God if 
one hopes to be helpfully dealt with. And thus it comes about 
that in the course of praying one finds one’s self sincerely dis- 
posed to deal with things as they are. 

But mental poise and honest motives will not of themselves 
avail to solve a problem of conduct. Suggestions as to what spe- 
cific measures are to be taken must also be at hand. What shall 
we say, then, concerning the suggestions which articulate 
themselves in the course of one’s praying when one’s praying 
is at its best? There are several considerations regarding this 
matter which it may be worth our while to note. 

In the first place, the imaginative faculties, upon which we 
must rely for creative suggestions in all our thinking, would 
not seem to be repressed or distorted by any aspect of the 
prayer experience as we have conceived it. On the contrary, 
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there are factors involved in it which should in a measure fa- 
cilitate the functioning of these powers. Emotional tension 
has, as we have seen, been reduced to a minimum or entirely 
dispelled. The mental outlook is hopeful and expectant. There 
is an exhilaration of spirit that raises the mind’s tonus and 
accelerates its quest for associations and analogies. And, 
finally, the motives controlling these processes are essentially 
honest and so are relatively free from rationalizations. 

But this is not all. The quality, as well as the volume, of 
the suggestions made available in prayer would seem to be fa- 
vored by this experience. Let us bear in mind that the alter of 
the religious consciousness is, for the one who prays, the sym- 
bol of God. In it are embodied the idealized qualities of mind 
and character at their best. In other words, the alter of one’s 
prayer experience is the ideal counterpart of one’s self, or the 
sum and substance, as it were, of the as-yet-unrealized possi- 
bilities which one has it within one’s self to become. The men- 
tal and moral qualities thus symbolized by one’s religious alter, 
the ideal possibilities thus embodied in one’s conception of 
God, are dramatically and vividly brought home to one, then, 
when one seriously engages in prayer. It is not contended, of 
course, that out of this vision of the ideal are to be generated 
detailed suggestions as to specific measures to be taken in deal- 
ing with concrete realities. The point is that to pray to a God 
thus conceived, to consort with this higher and better Self, is to 
provide for one’s thinking, within the prayer experience, or 
outside of it, an orientation than which no worthier source of 
illumination and control could well be desired. 

But the value of the suggestions relied upon for effecting the 
solution of a problem of conduct depends quite as much upon 
their strength as upon their volume and quality. And in this 
respect also the effects produced by prayer would seem to 
measure up to the standards recognized for effective critical 
thinking. Attention has already been called to the fact that 
the act of prayer carries with it, as a matter of course, more or 
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less of faith. Whoever presumes to come to God, it was pointed 
out, must believe that God is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek his aid. Our point here is that the sugges- 
tions which become articulate in one’s thinking in the prayer 
experience are the beneficiaries of this attitude of faith in at 
least two ways. Inso far as they point to decisions which ought 
to be made and to measures which ought to be taken, they are 
clothed with a prestige and a forcefulness in excess of what 
they would naturally possess merely by virtue of seeming to be 
right and proper under the circumstances. And in so far as they 
imply the possibility of successful eventualities, they hold out 
a promise for the future which is out of all proportion, perhaps, 
to prior achievements. For both these reasons, therefore, the 
suggestions made available as a result of prayer would seem to 
enjoy a psychological advantage which may be regarded as 
unique and which, together with the other characteristics ex- 
hibited by them, serves to make of prayer a suitable and com- 
petent substitute for a non-religious technique of adjustment 
when the latter is incapable of being employed. 


CoLLEcE oF WILLIAM AND Mary 





BUSINESS AND ART 
VAN METER AMES 


r “HERE are two kinds of people: those whom we like 
to deal with in order to get things done and those 
whom we associate with because we like them, though 
we may be frien‘s with those who serve us and be served by 
friends. There are also the dealers we had rather not deal with, 
the friends we had rather not be friends with, and all the people 
whom we do not know. Similarly, there are two basic kinds of 
experience: the practical and the aesthetic, though there is 
also that which is compounded of these two. Experience that 
is neither the one nor the other is hardly known to us. 
Experience is practical when engaged in for the sake of some- 
thing beyond; aesthetic when had for its own sake. If we could, 
we would have to do only with friends, and do only what was 
worth while in itself. But in order to live we have been forced 
to forego aesthetic experience and friendship in so far as they 
have interfered with being practical. We have not been re- 
moved long from pioneer days when little energy was left over 
from providing food, clothing, and shelter. Throughout the 
history of the race, as well as during its long prehistorical evo- 
lution, existence has been precarious. Even when arrived far 
beyond the frontier stage, the livelihood of most people has 
been hard won and insecure. The life of recent man has been 
more strenuous than that of his less civilized or uncivilized an- 
cestors. Unlike them he has had to work without hunger or the 
excitement of the hunt, at work that has had no interest for 
him beyond the money that happened to come after it. He has 
not lingered over his handiwork to embellish it; he has done 
only what his taskmasters have required, until the whistle 
blew, when he has been too tired or bored to do anything but 
seek violent diversion. In leisure he has not dreamed of his 
86 
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labor, caressed and carved its tools. Yet little as he may have 
liked his employment, he has been haunted by the dread of los- 
ing it. His employers have been in the same plight. Only ap- 
parently have they had more freedom, for hardly ever have 
they laid down the heavy sword of responsibility. 

Such absorption in practical affairs came about because the 
lot of man had been so difficult that no amount of industry 
could be regarded as excessive. So suddenly successful have 
our efforts been, however, that now, like other people here and 
there at different times, we are ensconced in security, if not suf- 
ficiently to retire from practice, sufficiently to slacken our pace 
and shorten the working day. We are beginning to question 
the use of living merely to make a living, and are tasting the 
luxury of living to enjoy the life we have made. Instead of in- 
cessantly hurrying from one job to another, employing things 
only as tools for controlling other things, we are learning to 
tarry and contemplate things for the interest contained within 
them, like children and artists. 

This awakening to the delight with which the world is 
crammed is troubled by the surviving influence of Calvinistic 
religion, which relegated enjoyment to a remote future, de- 
manding that the present be filled with work and emptied of 
pleasure. This religion further became the ally of the practical 
life by deeming business success to be the mark of divine fa- 
vor. Now the success of business is breeding impatience with 
the doctrine that good things are to be had only in another 
world, while more practical aid is being realized in alliance 
with science. Science is working hand in glove with industry 
and is discrediting the superstitions of religion. Hence, if sci- 
ence teaches that life cannot be enjoyed, that is more serious 
than for religion to say it must not. 

Many thinking people hold that such is the teaching of sci- 
ence. They believe that science gives a truer and harsher pic- 
ture of reality than religion, that it puts away fancies and gets 
down to facts that can be impartially observed, recorded, and 
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corroborated. They see science experimenting and testing to 
get away from what is individual and local to what is universal 
and abstract. They see objects and people themselves demate- 
rializing into electrical wraiths. They stretch their minds in 
the effort to comprehend the astronomical and atomical uni- 
verses, and in neither do they find any comfort for man. The 
sciences that deal with man himself, as an individual and in so- 
ciety, are almost as chilling, since they also put their findings 
as far as possible into abstruse, quantitative statements. 

When life is a routine of impersonal relations, a purely prac- 
tical affair, and the high priests of knowledge report that the 
world is even colder and more heartless than it appears, it is no 
wonder that people crave the illusion of a little color, though it 
be at bottom nothing but colorless wave-lengths; that they 
seek love, though it be nothing but the stimulation of reflexes. 
If man is a machine, he must still have rest, and he must have 
calories and vitamins if not food. The proof that he is not a 
machine, or that if he is one, he is a human machine, is that he 
needs comfort and affection, encouragement and hope. He 
must feel some warm response from the environment. If he 
cannot find it in reality, he must invent it in daydream. 

The daydreams called “religion” have been discredited by 
science because they have claimed to have reality; but those 
of art have been spared because they have professed to be 
make-believe. Science would not brook a rival truth, but it 
could not quarrel with fantasy. If children and women and art- 
ists wanted to waste their time on idle toys, there was no great 
harm in it, so long as the efficiency of laboratories and factories 
was not impaired. The tired scientist, as well as the tired busi- 
ness man, might even refresh himself with art after hours. For 
a sane man, who might have been a practical person, to go in 
seriously for art was a scandal. If a man were so irresponsible 
as to become a philosopher, he could redeem himself only by 
working at a philosophy of science and practice or at those 
branches of philosophy that are most scientific in the rigor of 
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their technique. To be concerned with the philosophy of art 
has been dangerous. Even yet a philosopher may boast that he 
never reads a book on aesthetics when he would not dare to 
confess a neglect of logic. 

It is significant, then, that John Dewey, the philosopher of 
science and practice, who has never had anything to do with 
religion, has capitulated to beauty and espoused the cause of 
art, saying that a work of art “is as much a case of genuine 
thought as that expressed in scientific and philosophical mat- 
ters, and so is all genuine esthetic appreciation of art, since the 
latter must in some way, to be vital, retrace the course of the 
creative process” ;* and that “scientific thought, is in its turn a 
specialized form of art.”” Einstein regards his science as art. 
Many men of affairs will admit that their business is a game if 
not an art; and when they spend their money, it is often on art. 
Finally, the popular interest in art has grown to the point 
where an artist is more often admired than ridiculed. 

What has happened is that, instead of denying their hearts, 
people have found in art the color, comfort, and excitement 
that they used to find in religion. While science was uprooting 
religion, it let art alone, granting it the immunity of the harm- 
less. Taking advantage of its obscure safety, art proceeded to 
solace men in their off-moments. Art was a weakness that in 
moderation any man might allow himself without hurt, that a 
religious man might resort to instead of religion, as a smoker 
required to give up smoking might try de-nicotined tobacco. 

Religion can hardly resist science today without shedding 
all that distinguishes it from art. It must slough off supernatu- 
ralism, otherworldly rewards and punishments, and awesome- 
ness in general. The vogue of crime stories shows that people 
still want to be frightened, but the most gruesome thriller is 
tame compared to a sermon by Jonathan Edwards on “Sinners 
in the Hand of an Angry God.” No more than the fear of God 

* “Qualitative Thought,” in The Symposium, January, 1930, p. 32. 

? Ibid., p. 17. 
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is there in art the love of God. There are, however, religions 
that get along without a personal God, and there may be found 
in art a sense of obligation and loyalty comparable to that 
found in such religions. 

The good, the right, the divine, to which religion would in- 
spire devotion, art would translate into the beautiful. The dif- 
ference would be merely verbal were it not that words with an 
odor of sanctity are sniffed with suspicion by people indoctri- 
nated with science, whereas words redolent of paganism cause 
them no offense. A person may even go to church without com- 
promising his intellectual reputation if he says that his interest 
is not religious but aesthetic. If he goes for the architecture, 
the music, the poetry, the pageantry of it, he is safe. The lover 
of beauty goes to the fine arts for the same reason that people 
used to go to church, to be soothed and exalted. It is proper for 
churches to avail themselves of the appeal of the arts, if that 
is indistinguishable from their own attraction. To differentiate 
between religion and the arts on the ground that the arts are 
godless is futile (aside from the fact of godless religions) be- 
cause the presence of God in religion means, so far as any mean- 
ing can be found, that in religion people are quieted and excited 
far beyond the ordinary. In art they are affected the same way 
but do not call it God. There would seem to be little difference 
between going to church and going to a concert except that one 
is termed “religious,” the other “aesthetic.” In both experi- 
ences there is escape from the usual world, and there is the 
sense that after return to it there must henceforth be some- 
thing about it that is unusual. In both there is a shift from 
taking things merely as signs of other things, or just for grant- 
ed, to absorbing the full significance of everything, and realiz- 
ing that everything is full of significance. In church and at a 
concert there is relief from planning and striving. The goal is 
reached, eternity is now. Here we are released from doing to 
being. In daily life we ignore most stimuli in order to follow 
the thread of a purpose; we close our ears to most sounds; we 
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seal ourselves. But here we forget what we are going to do 
later, and open up to receive all we can of what is at hand. All 
we have ever done or ever can do, and all that is forever beyond 
our range, is near us now. 

Art has established itself so strongly that it does not need to 
justify itself to science. Instead of being weakened by the dis- 
covery of its affinity to religion, art lends support to religion. 
Having admitted the necessity of art, we must concede the im- 
portance of religion as art. Religion and art represent the 
values and qualities that make life worth living. The scientists 
are saying so themselves, confessing that they cannot live in a 
purely scientific world of formulas and pointer readings. We 
are beginning to wonder why anyone should have tried to live 
in such a world. Mr. Dewey has shown the reason to be that 
science was supposed to be giving a picture of reality; and that 
whatever science should reveal reality to be we should have to 
live in it. Now it appears that science has not been picturing 
reality, but abstracting those aspects of the world that would 
enable us to control it with reference to our purposes. 

The scientist does not mean that calories and vitamins, 
which have no taste, are more real than the food we eat. But 
by thinking in such terms our fare has been varied and en- 
riched. The scientific statement of food is not a substitute for 
things to eat or a rival to them: it is a means to making eata- 
bles more abundant and satisfying. Blueprints of houses are 
not more real than the dwellings we inhabit: they are a means 
toward building houses. A map of the world is a tool to facili- 
tate getting about from place to place, and it is more helpful 
for being bare of houses, trees, and weather; but does not deny 
their existence. An anatomical drawing of a man serves pur- 
poses that a portrait would not, but is not truer. It has truth, it 
refers to traits of reality; but it is absurd to suppose that it rep- 
resents ultimate truth or reality. Art, rather than science, 
strives to give a picture of the world, that it may be contem- 
plated as a whole, with all its interest and color. Science is 
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more concerned to solve problems. Its pictures are mechanical 
drawings, architects’ plans, outlines. Art is designed to depict 
values; hence the richness and lovingness of its work. Science 
abstracts from qualities and deals chiefly with quantities—but 
for the purpose of enhancing qualities. So, instead of being an- 
tagonistic to values, science secures and increases them, which 
is to say that science is not very different from art. 

Science was born of such arts as divination, healing, farming, 
and building; and continues to be the development of tech- 
niques whereby they may flourish. “Pure” science is as myth- 
ical as mere machinery. A laboratory is not a jumble of test 
tubes and retorts any more than a factory is a confusion of belts 
and wheels. In each is an order governed by the problems of 
practical life that are being solved there. But science is an art 
in the sense of being developed for its own sake as well as in 
being instrumental to the achievement of social ends. The sci- 
entist is now so aware of the practical justification of his work 
that he feels safe in vaunting its intrinsic interest. This may 
even be the heart of his devotion to science, causing him to re- 
sent emphasis upon its utility and to distinguish invidiously 
between the “pure” scientist and the mere technician, though 
he must know that the purest science has its use. A geologist, 
in advising a business man, may feel pride in helping him to 
solve a problem for the intellectual satisfaction of knowing 
how, but may feel that if the man goes ahead and makes a mil- 
lion dollars it is his fault. } 

Philosophy no longer boasts that it bakes no bread. It tries 
to be practical and scientific, assuming that the two are closely 
related. But there are scientists who blush for the utility of 
science because (though in its difficult beginnings it was of so 
little use that its “aesthetic” aspect had to be played up) now 
that its usefulness is obvious, many of its devotees are artistic 
persons who go into it chiefly for love of the harmonies to be 
designed and discovered there, expecting, since they work in 
laboratories instead of in studios, to escape being accused of 
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“ivory-tower” aestheticism and being urged to be practical by 
working at something that might help the world along. Many 
scientists feel free to say that they do not care whether their 
achievements ever can be applied in practice, because the com- 
mon man believes, in spite of their statements, that they are al- 
leviating the human lot. As long as they lay golden eggs, most 
people will not suspect that they are artists. 

An interest would not be practical were it not aesthetic, did 
it not lead to intrinsic value; and activity leading to value can 
hardly fail to be valued in itself. Business is practical because 
it makes money, and money is practical because with it can be 
had things that are desired for their own sake, such as the com- 
fort and education of one’s family, security, and prestige. Men 
are calculating and closefisted in their affairs in order to be 
generous and open-handed at home and with their friends. But 
it is only when reduced to their lowest terms that means and 
ends are divorced. A man whose work is nothing more than the 
means of making a living, and who can derive little more than 
a living from it, would shirk it or desert it if possible. More 
highly organized work may become absorbing in itself, may 
become the main interest in life. Such is the work of scientists, 
artists, religionists, and successful business men. After it has 
made money or brought about the other ends for which work 
is supposedly done, it is not abandoned but is continued for its 
own sake. A man may plan for the perpetuation of his business 
not only beyond his lifetime, but when he sees that it must pass 
out of the hands of his family and friends; just as a scientist, a 
prophet, or an artist expects his achievements to survive him 
and to be augmented by others. 

Activity is significant as a means to things that have mean- 
ing; and the more important its results the more worth while 
it becomes, until it may become more meaningful than any- 
thing it leads to. The more important the consequences of an 
activity, the greater will be the love and thought devoted to it, 
and the more it will have a place for them, until it is so refined 
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and complicated that it requires affection to be understood and 
rewards understanding with enrichment of emotion. Then the 
means have justly become the end. To live for such work is not 
to narrow life but to enliven it. Then the schism between the 
practical and the aesthetic is overcome. Activity is impractical 
in so far as it falls short of the directly satisfying; and unaes- 
thetic in so far as it fails to be practical. An artist who paints 
just to make a living, and does not succeed, or succeeds only in 
sustaining a life that has no interest other than the effort to sus- 
tain itself, is a failure not only as a practical person but as an 
artist. A business man who makes far more than a living, and 
whose life is concentrated on developing and extending his op- 
erations for their own sake, is not only being conspicuously 
practical but thoroughly artistic. A poor artist is only a poor 
business man; a poor business man a poor artist. 

Practical and aesthetic activity are the same, since business 
and art are not dissimilar. Consideration of science and reli- 
gion confirms this. Science may be regarded as the ally of busi- 
ness, enabling it to strengthen its control over nature for the 
benefit of mankind; but, like business, science also has much 
in common with art, both as skill in solving problems and in 
constructing out of a variety of phenomena a unity that it is 
good to contemplate. Science is also characterized by the reli- 
gious attribute of consecration to a cause, involving discipline, 
humility, and heroism. There is in the laboratory the solitude 
of the monastic cell, there is loyalty to great names, and there 
is fellowship with all who are co-workers in spreading the light. 
We have already pointed out the affinity between art and reli- 
gion, showing that a modern religion must shed all that is not 
art. Business and religion are not foreign to each other. Apart 
from the sanction of business by Calvinism, there is the some- 
times ridiculed, yet often genuine, sense of service in business; 
there is the sending out of business apostles and missionaries 
to China and India, and everywhere that religion sends hers. 
At the same time religion is trying to be scientific and business- 
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like. It cannot carry on without discarding creeds and dogmas 
and facing the problems of educated people. Nor can it oper- 
ate without an efficient organization and budget, for which it 
relies largely on men of business. 

By dividing the practical way of life into business and sci- 
ence, the aesthetic way into art and religion, and showing that 
each of the four divisions has a great deal in common with the 
other three, it becomes evident that the practical and the aes- 
thetic are interwoven. Of course there were no gain in pointing 
out sameness were we not aware of difference. It is only be- 
cause business and science, art and religion, are distinct, that 
it is instructive to compare them and to try to identify them. 
But the success that may be had in identifying them shows that 
there is something of all of them in each. They are all human 
interests. They are specialized developments of the undiffer- 
entiated life of the primitive family. We do not have to look 
back far to see them all still carried on by the family; and even 
today we might feel that the life of a family were seriously im- 
poverished, if deprived of any of these four interests, were it 
not that each of them can contain much of the others, that busi- 
ness can be art, religion, and science, that art can be business, 
religion, and science, and so on. Finally, we may say that a 
business which were not art, religion, and science would not be 
much of a business; that a religion that were not art, business, 
and science would not be much of a religion; and so on. In the 
end there is only one kind of people and one kind of experience 
—the human kind. 
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PUBLICITY AND MEASUREMENT 
-MARIE COLLINS SWABEY 


OWADAYS in considering methods for realizing 
N democracy, the student of political philosophy is 
being led to subordinate questions of the franchise 
and the machinery of popular elections to problems concern- 
ing the use of publicity and measurement. For it is coming 
to be perceived that, if the people are really to be arbiters of 
their lot, they must be in a position to judge their situation 
fully and intelligently; and that the assurance of this entails 
the development of a vast system of ways and means whereby 
knowledge of fields affecting public welfare can be brought 
home to popular attention in an accurate, impartial manner. 
Otherwise, where the public remains uninformed on ques- 
tions vitally concerning it, the will of the majority, despite a 
smooth-running machinery of government, is little more ef- 
fective than a blind leading of the blind. As to the instruments 
for enlightening the public regarding affairs, none appear to 
be of greater importance than those of measurement and pub- 
licity. 
The term “publicity” is used to indicate both a state and 
a function. As a state, it connotes the condition of being open 
to the observation of anyone and everyone; while as a func- 
tion, it has come to signify any organized attempt to dissemin- 
ate ideas among the people at large, often with a view to 
equipping them for some course of action. In this broad sense, 
publicity must obviously be taken to include not only educa- 
tion but all means by which information and doctrines can be 
imparted to the masses of citizens. As for measurement, since 
it is to be treated in this article mainly as part of the technique 
of publicity, its discussion may be postponed for the time be- 
ing. 
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Perhaps no thinker has seen more clearly than did Im- 
manuel Kant the logical and ethical significance of publicity 
for republican government. In his essay on Perpetual Peace, 
Kant declares, “All actions relating to the rights of other men 
are wrong, if the maxims from which they follow are incon- 
sistent with publicity”; to which he adds the even more strik- 
ing correlate, “All maxims which require publicity, in order 
that they may not fail to attain their ends, are in agreement 
both with right and politics.”* That publication should thus 
be made the criterion of public right in the Kantian system 
arises apparently from the fact that it offers the most feasible 
way in which the logical tests of truth, namely, universality 
and consistency, can be applied to the world of concrete social 
relations. If the principles of political action will not bear the 
light of day, it seems likely that they harbor inconsistency, 
unjust preferences, or groundless exceptions. Otherwise why 
should they not be made available to everyone affected in a 
given situation? If it be objected that the public is not the 
best judge of its own interests, the Kantian must reply that at 
least the public has a right to judge of it. Secrecy breeds sus- 
picion, distrust, and social unrest. And these in the state 
would seem to constitute a greater danger than the risk of 
popular misunderstanding in which a cause is exposed to the 
public view. After all, in cases in which the general welfare 
is concerned, good reasons if plainly set forth ought to make 
their way among honest minds; at least such is the postulate 
of democratic theory. Hence publicity in government comes 
to be looked on as an assurance of good faith and equitable 
administration; for truth, as the saying goes, ever loves open 
dealing. 

*I. Kant, Perpetual Peace (trans. by M. Campbell Smith), pp. 185, 195. Cf. 
Woodrow Wilson’s advocacy of “pitiless publicity” and declaration in favor of “open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at, after which . . . . diplomacy shall always pro- 
ceed frankly in the public view.” Indeed, a striking parallel may be drawn throughout 


between the articles of Kant’s treaty for perpetual peace and President Wilson’s pro- 
gram of world-peace set forth in his address to Congress, January 8, 1918. 
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In addition to insuring uniform or consistent treatment, 
publicity serves to test the possible universality of a course 
of action. It is not enough, in cases in which political rights 
are involved, for a citizen to trust his individual reflection 
alone, and to allow his conscience to be satisfied if he him- 
self can answer affirmatively the question, “Can I will what 
I will for everybody, not excepting myself?” Not enough 
that, thinking through the implications of his deed to its ex- 
tremity, he does not himself foresee any irreducible conflict 
with his fellows. In questions of political right, it is important 
to test our personal insights by bringing them to the touch- 
stone of other minds and institutions. For in the course of 
being challenged by many minds, plans are shorn of their 
idiosyncrasies and reveal whatever is of essential worth or 
generality in their natures; with the result that in the long 
run those that run the gauntlet of popular criticism are usu- 
ally consonant with public welfare. 

However, publicity is not merely a device for canceling 
out the private opinions of men in an effort to obtain the pub- 
lic opinion of man; it is a positive means for realizing a pro- 
gram. Indeed, there would seem to be a class of proposals 
commendable both morally and politically, which can only 
hope to attain their ends if they are backed by the most assid- 
uous technique of dissemination and advertisement. If Kant’s 
second maxim is correct, they may even be right precisely 
because they require publicity. At any rate, when the success 
of a cause is made possible only through the thorough arousal 
of the popular will, we feel fairly sure that the project is one 
that touches the general good. A little farther back we spoke 
of publicity as a function. This means that it is not enough 
that information should be simply on file in public places or 
theoretically accessible to the people at large; it must be 
spread abroad, diffused, circulated, if ideas are to make any 
serious impression on the community and enlist active re- 


sistance or support. 
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Here, of course, the difficulty of distinguishing publicity 
from propaganda emerges. Once the necessity of publicity is 
admitted as an active organ of instruction in the state and a 
means of creating intelligent public opinoin, its definition be- 
comes of great importance. Regarding such problems as child 
labor, sanitary regulations, and prohibition, there can be little 
question but that without a campaign of education carried on 
by a minority of supporters through many years, successful 
legislation in these fields would have been impossible. Yet 
here, as elsewhere, the distinction of legitimate publicity from 
propaganda is no easy matter. While the right of free speech 
is supposed to be guaranteed to everyone under a popular 
government, it may be questioned whether this implies the 
right of every special pleader or advertising agent to attempt 
to sell his cause to a defenseless public. In a sense, of course, 
all zealous planning and organized activity in disseminating 
ideas may be called propaganda. Nevertheless a very real, 
though perhaps vague, division is recognized as separating 
practices along this line into the justifiable and the unjustifi- 
able. 

Some have placed the root evil of the latter sort of propa- 
ganda in the anonymity of its source. Having as its essential 
features the suppression of the origin of purported informa- 
tion, its technique is often marked by the spread of rumors 
and insinuations, by whispering campaigns, and the publica- 
tion of unauthorized findings and reports. On this view, the 
injurious effects of propaganda are ascribed to its success in 
evading responsibility for exaggerated, if not actually false, 
statements. One of the duties of a society which tolerates free 
speech should certainly be, as is often recognized, the cultiva- 
tion of acorrelative principle of accountability for such speech. 
At present the need in this regard is not so much to strengthen 
the laws against slander or penalties for fraudulent use of the 
mails in speculative advertising as to create a widespread sen- 
timént against such irresponsible practices. 
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Still others find the essence of propaganda in its implied 
suppression of free speech. Propaganda, on this view, is not 
only negatively dependent upon censorship, but is positively 
characterized by the policy of withholding from the public 
knowledge of certain facts in order to strengthen the impres- 
sion made by other facts released by the censor. While propa- 
ganda in this sense of letting the public know only what cer- 
tain persons in power want it to know need not involve direct 
falsification, nevertheless in omitting (for special unavowed 
reasons) all mention of some integral phase of the facts, it 
violates the spirit of truthfulness. Yet such practice is often 
widely approved, as in the case of the suppression by govern- 
ments in war time of unfavorable news from the battle-front 
in order not to injure the morale of their nationals. And in 
peace time a virtual governmental censorship subsists in most 
democracies to restrict freedom of speech when it verges on 
blasphemy, sedition, or obscenity. 

Even in fields where no authorized censorship is admitted, 
propaganda will still be found wherever the government has 
power to control the selection of facts. For the essence of 
propaganda, it may be said, consists in choosing what shall be 
placed before the public. Certainly no problem is more deter- 
mining in human life than that of the discrimination of facts. 
In politics no less than in science or art, if a man’s reading of 
the data is determined by some scheme for private advantage 
or by emotional prejudice, his choice is not likely to reflect 
accurately the objective constitution of the material. Trust- 
worthy knowledge in any field is purchased at the price of 
scrupulous objectivity. But when, as is often the case, private 
interest and personal ambition crowd out the devotion to 
truth propaganda is the result. 

Yet another view of propaganda emphasizes that its ap- 
peal is especially directed to the instincts and emotions, and 
that it endeavors to persuade rather than inform. Whereas a 
system of legitimate publicity would gather the news and 
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leave the public to form judgments for itself, propaganda, be- 
cause it aims at action instead of enlightenment, attempts 
to make up people’s minds for them. Although the technique 
employed by propagandists to influence popular behavior 
varies, it usually seeks by one means or another to go back 
of intelligence to primary organic motives, such as hunger, 
fear, pugnacity, or sex. For not only are these central im- 
pulses closely connected with the motor mechanism (and 
hence readily lead to action), but their excitation tends to 
spread by a kind of contagion, so that many men come to 
share the same emotion, and what is known as crowd-minded- 
ness results. Once this herd spirit is created, the susceptibility 
of the group to suggestion and their docility to leadership is 
greatly increased, which gives the propagandist his oppor- 
tunity. 

Thus recent forms of propaganda claim to influence human 
behavior by taking advantage of certain psychological laws. 
Visual and auditory appeals, for instance, are addressed to 
the public from countless billboards and radios in behalf of 
specific enterprises and commodities. And the desired sug- 
gestion is repeated thousands of times on the assumption that, 
by the law of the conditioned reflex, the millions of minds 
exposed to the same stimuli must on the whole tend to have 
the same favorable response. Amusing variations on the argu- 
ment from authority, based upon the prestige of numbers, 
custom, or leadership, are used to capture the crowd’s interest 
in all sorts of objects. “Key men” in the sporting, financial, 
and political worlds are approached and induced for one con- 
sideration or another to lend their endorsement to everything 
from a cigarette to a constitutional amendment. 

In all these devices the aim is to lead the public to accept 
something through establishing an association or emotional 
atmosphere in regard to it which shall insure its favorable re- 
ception. Sometimes this statagem of “creating a demand” for 
certain ideas takes the form of conditioning the public against 
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opposing ideas by arousing vague fears and suspicions of 
them. On the other hand, one of the surest ways of recom- 
mending a particular article or idea is through associating it 
with the comfortable organic states and familiar prejudices 
of a community. But, in either case, apparently the success 
of the result depends upon artfully,arousing the human ani- 
mal, ever “hungry and hounded, spying and taking alarm” 
(to borrow a phrase from Mr. Santayana), and converting 
his kind into a yapping pack in pursuit of what the propa- 
gandist wants him to want. The fundamental objection to 
such tactics, if there be one, is simply that emotional conta- 
gion tends to confuse the mind rather than to clarify it; with 
the result that such a course leads to a blinding of public ap- 
prehension instead of to an increase in perspicacity and in- 
sight. 

Indeed, looking back over the various aspects of propa- 
ganda, we are led to the conclusion that it differs from pub- 
licity mainly in two respects: first, in its aim, which is the 
control of actions rather than the enlightenment of minds (by 
which latter men might become capable of self-control) ; and, 
second, in its means, which is to stimulate the affective side of 
man so that he shall want to do certain things that other peo- 
ple want. For propaganda is apparently a conscious, organ- 
ized attempt to influence the behavior of men on a large scale 
through methods of emotional suggestion and sensuous ap- 
peal, rather than through reflection or education by the facts 
themselves. 

Of course, some political realists may question whether 
publicity in any other sense than the foregoing is feasible as 
a practical instrument of government. Wherever ideas are dis- 
seminated on a wide scale, they will say, the inevitable affinity 
of the human mind for propaganda is bound to be exhibited. 
So long as the choice of what is to be published has to be made 
by somebody (with specific interests) and for somebody (viz., 
for a public that reads only in its slack moments for recrea- 
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tion), the material selected must reflect both the intellectual 
lassitude of the audience and the special bias of the editors. 
After all, there is no use in printing what will not be read; 
slight value in telling people what they ought to be interested 
in for their social and political welfare, if as a matter of fact 
- they are not. Usually the publisher who undertakes to do so 
courts financial disaster. For himself, at any rate, he would 
apparently do better to cater to the instincts of demos, and 
give the people the news they want; tales of horror, laughter, 
tears, and personalities. The difficult fact must be recognized 
that, in the words of Walter Lippmann, “the items the public 
finds interesting do not often coincide with its real interests.” 

But if democracy is not to be abandoned, some attempt 
must be made to devise ways in which what is of genuine pub- 
lic concern may be made to concern the public. Despite the 
increased and unflattering knowledge of human nature that 
has followed the growth of evolutionary biology, man should 
still be able to direct his efforts toward self-government, and 
to develop a technique of publicity by which (without arous- 
ing crowd emotion) important general issues could be clothed 
in simple, appealing dress so as to claim the attention they 
deserve. For, after all, man is still a thinking as well as a feel- 
ing animal. And the problem before him is largely one of 
presentation. That is, the way questions are put often deter- 
mines whether or not the public will be vitally concerned with 
them. On the one hand, as the technique of propaganda has 
shown, ideas may be rendered attractive by establishing un- 
conscious associations between them and specific reactions 
of the nervous system; or, on the other hand, issues may be 
made to appeal directly to reflective consciousness by utilizing 
man’s intellectual interests in art and science. This second 
method, which essays to engage the popular mind at the level 
of its aesthetic experience and curiosity for exact knowledge, 
is the one here taken as the ideal of publicity. The time has 
passed when it can be questioned whether the masses of men 
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have such tastes. But the great problem of presentation re- 
mains a problem primarily of simplification: how to pose 
complicated issues in an uncomplicated way so as to gain 
popular notice. For the solution of this difficulty we must 
look, in our opinion, chiefly to art and science as the means 
best adapted to acquaint men with their problems by reveal- 
ing facts in their dramatic and regulatory significance. 

The educative power of art has, indeed, rarely been chal- 
lenged since the days of Plato and the Greek city states. The 
drama, the oration, the lyric, the epic poem, and later the 
novel have admittedly all played important parts as pur- 
veyors of social and political ideas to mankind. Painting and 
music also, although probably to a lesser extent, have helped 
to convey to a wide audience in an immediate, effortless way 
something of the spirit of each age, of the patterns and prob- 
lems that confront it. And in our own day the influence of 
the motion picture has helped to bring about revolutionary 
changes in the social life of many countries. In communist 
Russia, for instance, the cinema has been employed from the 
first as a great means of mass education. For in this new dem- 
ocratic theater the Russians perceive that they have an instru- 
ment of publicity which can convey a message to all races, 
classes, and localities. With its aid new standards of living 
are being introduced, instruction offered in the use of agri- 
cultural and industrial machinery, and propaganda carried on 
in favor of communism and against alcohol—and religion.’ 

While in many respects the social effects attributable to 
the radio are like those resulting from the motion picture, 
there are others quite different, which seem to mark the open- 
ing of anew era in modern politics. By this means the classical 
and Rousseauian ideal of direct democracy becames capable 
of realization (at least in a phenomenalistic sense) on an un- 

? Leon Trotsky, Problems of Life, chap. iii. Indeed, some communists foresee in 


the development of the motion-picture theater a substitute for the saloon and the 
church which will in time mark the obsolescence both of vodka and ecclesiasticism. 
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dreamt-of scale. Through the instrumentality of the radio, 
wireless telegraph, telephone, and television, simultaneity of 
voice and action becomes possible to a community of many 
millions scattered over thousands of miles. By these mechan- 
isms political leaders can speak directly to their constituents 
at any time on important matters. What is almost more strik- 
ing, they speak not merely to a limited audience gathered in 
some public hall, but intimately to the family group as a unit 
within the walls of countless private homes. Already the po- 
tency of this new factor is making itself felt. In the United 
States it is no uncommon spectacle for a political executive to 
appeal directly to public opinion over the radio for support in 
conquering the opposition of a hostile legislature. And in the 
near future the problems of phenomenalism (whether a world 
of floating percepts can be successfully substituted for sub- 
stantial social reality, and in how far personality can be pro- 
jected through the correlated data of voice and image by tele- 
vision and radio, without the bodily presence of the speaker) 
must become matters of serious political moment. 

As to what will be the result of this intensive cultivation 
of “personal” relations between the leaders and the people, 
one can only guess. That the feeling of national solidarity will 
be intensified and that in general the public will be better in- 
formed on the issues of the day seem more or less certain, 
when one considers that for the first time in modern history 
the masses of men are gaining something like direct access to 
the chief events in the nation’s life. And since by the same 
devices they are coming to enjoy attendance, not only upon 
1 political caucuses, but upon stock-market transactions, the- 
atrical productions, concerts, lectures, and news reports, it is 
not surprising that widely separated classes should develop a 
new community of interest in institutions that were previously 
only of highly specialized concern. 

Yet despite these increased opportunities, there is a grow- 
ing question whether the conditions of the present era really 
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favor the growth of genuine public opinion. When one weighs 
the forces of reiterated suggestion in the ever present voice 
of the radio and the inevitable trend toward same stimulus 
same response in human behavior, the chances of avoiding 
crowd-mindedness on a scale greater than ever appear some- 
what doubtful. Although each individual is technically in a 
position to “hear” and to “‘see”’ for himself, this does not guar- 
antee that he will be able to resist microphone dictation, or 
strong enough to contribute constructive insights of his own 
toward the formation of liberal public opinion. 

However, at least one suggestion may be offered for com- 
bating these dangers of a supine public under the control of 
propagandists and commercial advertisers. This proposal is 
for the development of a great national bureau of publicity. 
Through the growth of a judiciously handled intelligence or- 
ganization directed by the state (which should include a fed- 
eral broadcasting service and other branches, a great deal 
might be done, as it seems to us, to arouse the public to freer, 
more enlightened reflective activity. The aim of sucha bureau 
would be the collection of information on all socially impor- 
tant subjects and its dissemination to the country at large by 
means of the various scientific and artistic devices of the day. 
A first requirement would be to seeure a highly trained per- 
sonnel devoted to the ideal of scientific publicity, which would 
undertake as a public trust to furnish the nation with a faith- 
ful record of the leading social, scientific, and artistic advances 
of the time. In developing such a vast nonpartisan organiza- 
tion, the bureau might learn many things from the great press 
associations of the world and the relations which they main- 
tain with their newspaper members. Indeed in the field of 
broadcasting, these might well serve as models for determin- 
ing the connections between the federal office and local sta- 
tions. 

But, obviously, the duties of such an intelligence service 
would not stop with mere broadcasting. One of its primary 
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functions would be the accumulation and organization of so- 
cially significant facts as well. In many respects the plan 
would coincide with Walter Lippmann’s proposal* for the es- 
tablishment of a governmental office to act as a clearing-house 
of information upon industrial and political problems. Ac- 
cording to his suggestion, such a bureau would have at its dis- 
posal a trained staff of investigators, a large reference library, 
free access to governmental archives and institutions, as well 
as materials for analyzing social phenomena by a statistical 
technique. But whereas the chief function of such an office 
on Lippmann’s view would be to prepare the facts for the use 
of the executives in control of the administration, the service 
we have in mind would be even more concerned with distrib- 
uting information to the country at large. In other words, the 
institution which we are envisaging would serve, not only as 
an intelligence bureau for the government, but as a publicity 
and educational bureau for the people. It would function as a 
great news agency for the education of the common man, pre- 
paring him to participate to a greater extent than hitherto in 
political affairs. 

Although hitherto we have dwelt upon art as a means of 
publicity, science through its inventions and technique of 
measurement, appears no less able to convey complex subject 
matter to the popular mind. Yet, oddly enough, many of those 
who set the highest value upon the contributions of science to 
modern life deny its capacity to educate the common man 
politically. The lesson of science, they maintain, is that the 
government like every other complicated business must be 
left to experts. It is sheer foolishness to imagine that the 
masses of men could by any technique of scientific publicity 
be provided with the capacity and information necessary to 

* W. Lippmann, Public Opinion, chap. xxvi. According to his idea, a permanent 
intelligence section might be organized around each of the federal departments repre- 
sented in the cabinet, and the group of them so interrelated as to form a fixed body 


of research and information. The same plan, he thinks, in its essentials might be ex- 
tended to state governments. 
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decide the intricate problems of the modern state. How 
should the average man be expected to have reliable views 
even on leading domestic questions, when they involve such 
issues as the cornering of raw markets, the building of dams, 
canals, and other engineering projects, intricate tariffs, trans- 
portation and postal rates, the development of superpower, 
and the control of air routes and radio waves? Knowledge of 
these fields must inevitably remain the possession of the very 
few with the time and ability to devote themselves exclusively 
to them. So, in the name of science, recent critics of democ- 
racy advocate the eclipse of the common man in favor of the 
specialist in government on the ground that the extremely 
technical character of modern administrative problems ren- 
ders it impossible that the people in general should be com- 
petent to pass judgment on them. 

Perhaps the major issue of modern democracy rests just 
here: whether it is any longer possible for the faculties of the 
ordinary man to compass the cumulative intricacies of the 
environment. While civilization is apparently increasing in 
complexity at an accelerated rate, man’s intellectual and po- 
litical capacities remain simple and constant. How, then, can 
the logic of events be circumvented which is depriving the 
masses of their share in shaping the policies of government, 
and is concentrating authority in the hands of a few specialists 
who alone seem able to grasp the involutions of the modern 
system? 

Some attempt to answer this question, though admittedly 
going against the spirit of the day, seems necessary. For, if 
we are not mistaken, a very real danger lurks in the loss of 
political courage and of a broad-gauge view of things, which 
comes of relinquishing general responsibilities for a policy of 
extreme specialization. When the growing complication of the 
environment is cited as a decisive obstacle to popular knowl- 
edge, one may reply of course by pointing out that, so far as 
the basic physical and chemical constituents go, the environ- 
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ment is precisely as constant as is the native intelligence of the 
average man. After all, complexity inheres not so much in the 
substance of things as in their arrangements, the whole in- 
tricate spectacle arising, according to modern belief, from the 
disposition of a few simple elements. But since there is no 
question as to the competence of the average man to grasp the 
ways in which things can go together according to the primary 
laws of logic and arithmetic, so similarly there would seem no 
good reason why this same man should not be able to compre- 
hend the essential combinations out of which modern civiliza- 
tion is elaborated from the same elements, provided he were 
shown how to go about it. 

After all, a great deal has been done in the modern world 
by means of the method of quantitative analysis. By breaking 
wholes into parts and studying their subdivisions, human wits 
have again and again proved a match for intricate situations. 
Yet what tends to be overlooked is that the process of analysis 
is as much a matter of simplification as of specialization. By 
resolving complex events into more elementary units, man 
succeeds in making plain to himself otherwise incomprehen- 
sible states of affairs. Not only this, by the same process by 
which the technician is able to make clear to himself the 
nature of things, he is also often able to convey the results of 
his investigations to the less expert members of the commun- 
ity. What needs to be recognized is that, in many cases, quan- 
titative analysis and measurement offer the best means so far 
discovered for spreading knowledge, as well as providing a 
reliable body of knowledge which is worth circulation. 

Thus, almost without being aware of it, we have been 
brought back to the subject of measurement. The most crit- 
ical problem confronting democracy today, we have tried to 
show, is one of presentation: how to reduce complex bodies of 
facts to a form that shall be popularly intelligible. Only if this 
problem can be solved—that is, only if widely successful de- 
vices for the simplication and popularization of ideas can be 
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found—does the continuance of self-government seem pos- 
sible. In the statistical method of the sciences, man has at his 
disposal a powerful instrument of measurement which also 
serves as a means for the diffusion of knowledge. The unique 
advantage of statistical methods so far as politics is concerned 
is, <f course, that they can combine numbers with pictures, 
science with art, quantitative estimates with publicity value. 
A pictogram on a poster, for instance, representing soldiers of 
different heights can accurately and instantaneously inform 
the larger public as to the comparative sizes of the different 
armies of the world, or a sectored circle can render public ac- 
counting of the division of expenses in a governmental project. 
While the pure scientist may be better satisfied with a mathe- 
matical formula, not so the common man. He hankers for an 
image to drive home the point. While what tells upon his 
mind is the quantitative fact, he needs imaginative aids and 
analogies with familiar experience to appreciate it. But today 
almost every literate person is familiar with, and open to, the 
appeal of averages. Hence things like wage scales, trade 
curves, census tables, and agricultural reports need not fail 
of a popular hearing provided they are colorfully and dramat- 
ically conveyed by the proper statistical technique. 

It is a commonplace that modern democracy subsists in 
the midst of a statistical age, in an era which deals with large 
masses of facts by averages and proportional estimates. Not 
only are these methods employed in practical affairs (such as 
business management, actuarial calculations, market prices) 
and in the physical sciences, but they are now generally recog- 
nized as contributing all that can be called scientific to the 
data of modern sociology and politics. Our excuse here for 
dwelling on matters so obvious is that their implications have 
not been seen. For what has not been fully appreciated is that 
through the skilful use of charts, graphs, and pictures sum- 
marizing these vast stores of data the modern state has a 
method available for communicating what is known about the 
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people to the people themselves. By such means, the public 
which has neither the competence nor the interest to go into 
the intricacies of political problems might nevertheless be in- 
formed clearly, dramatically, and with a fair degree of accu- 
racy by the specialist of the outcome of his long, involved in- 
vestigations. 

There are, of course, different kinds of measurement: ex- 
act and inexact, individual and collective. Although exact in- 
dividual measurements are necessary to the government in 
such matters as census-taking, taxation, and voting, there is 
also need for measurements of an inexact statistical type. For 
when, as so often in political matters, men are called upon to 
form opinions regarding large groups of phenomena and to de- 
cide what will benefit the masses rather than the individual, 
hardly any other method is comparable with the statistical in 
making such collective estimations possible. But owing to the 
many variable factors involved, and to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing first-hand observations in the case of phenomena so vast 
and in large part so uncontrollable, comprehensive social 
measurements are hard to obtain. However, as compared with 
other agencies, the government is in a favored position for 
their collection, for the reason that it alone is provided with 
compulsory powers and an administrative machinery ade- 
quate to the task. 

The advantages of the use of measurement in political af- 
fairs are manifold. The distinctive feature of measurement is, 
I suppose, that it sets up a more or less definite quantitative 
unit and considers data in terms of that unit. It thus makes 
possible the calculation of results in a more uniform, precise, 
and impartial fashion. Not only does this make for an in- 
crease in efficiency, but it carries questions over from the field 
of “personal opinion” to that of mathematical reckoning, 
where a basis of agreement is more readily procurable.* As for 
the peculiar publicity value of statistics as a means of impart- 

- *C.E. Merriam, New Aspects of Politics, chap. iv. 
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ing the condition of the country to the ordinary citizen, this 
has been already touched on. If properly handled, as it seems 
to us, these statistical results might serve as a social telescope 
or microscope to the average man, extending his range of vi- 
sion and revealing life in the light of an astonishingly new and 
plain analysis. At the same time, while furnishing the mate- 
rial of the argument, the statistician would leave the observer 
free to draw or not to draw a conclusion in his own way. 

Political questions have too often been approached in a 
hazy, verbal, emotional manner, and their solutions based 
upon a smattering of unorganized facts or upon uncritical per- 
sonal experience. In politics as in certain pseudo sciences, the 
phrase-maker and the orator have done their work, building 
up an elaborate nomenclature to conceal the lack of exact con- 
cepts and systematic method. Historical, common-sense, and 
literary studies of government, together with those based 
upon loose analogies between the state and the organism or 
machine, have also done much to delay the development of 
quantitative social research. 

But in dealing with complicated social questions such as 
the causes of poverty, disease, criminality, agricultural prob- 
lems, and so forth, severer methods are needed. More and 
more the solutions to these issues are being sought by statis- 
tical means. That is, the issues are defined in terms of certain 
variables and, on the basis of a careful analysis of observa- 
tions covering a wide field, the degree of correlation, if any, is 
determined between these variables. In framing such prob- 
lems, the definition of the phenomena in quantitative form is 
desirable. Then follows the tabulation of a large body of ob- 
servations, the analysis of these by means of ratios and aver- 
ages; and the expression of the result in charts and graphs. 
Throughout the process, the study of variations (i.e., chang- 
ing phenomena) and the careful notation of any tendency of 
these to exhibit correlations (i.e., to vary together—either in 
the same or opposite directions) is important. For wherever a 
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correlation appears (as, for instance, between death-rate and 
urban density in a municipality), it is likely that a genuine 
causal relation has been found. Not that we can assert that 
every correlation indicates a genuine natural law; but it would 
seem that all laws do involve correlations. 

To be sure, the handicaps incident to the statistical meth- 
od can never be wholly discounted. Chief among these are the 
great number of variable factors involved, the difficulty of 
finding adequate units of measurement, and the inapplicabil- 
ity of statistics to uniquely novel situations. The fact is that 
statistics deal with entities as if they were logcial simples, and 
with their ratios, correlations, and variations. But in so doing 
they almost wholly neglect the individual, qualitative side of 
things. Thus the statistician can tell us the mean free path of 
the molecule of a certain gas; he can predict the increase in 
population in the United States or the Dakota wheat crop 
from the tables of precipitation and temperature; and he can 
arrange school children in the order of their relative I.Q.’s. 
But at the same time he cannot tell you what is the personal- 
ity of a specific child, the exact behavior of a particular mole- 
cule, or whether a given farmer in South Dakota will have a 
wheat crop above or below the average. Presumably there 
will always be a conflict between the symmetry of the outline 
of the statistical picture and its accuracy in detail. But some- 
thing may be foregone in the precision of minutiae to see 
things in their right proportions. After all, in dealing with 
large groups of people, what is needed above everything is 
perspective. Just as when you stand too close to a large object 
you lose its contour, so, similarly, in confronting massive so- 
cial problems the individual method almost inevitably exag- 
gerates trifles and loses sight of the whole. However, this nar- 
row individualism can be overcome and men’s minds trained 
to more comprehensive views of things by the use of statistics. 

What would seem to be needed is the slow, careful formu- 
lation of precise concepts in political thought, together with a 
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vast increase in governmental reporting, and the accumula- 
tion of statistical information covering sociological, economic, 
as well as strictly administrative material. Along with this 
goes the need for the development of the survey, for the more 
intensive local study of particular samples of social phenom- 
ena, which may serve to throw preliminary light upon the con- 
ditions of large-scale procedure. Finally should come the 
growth of a great central clearing-house of information, such 
as was spoken of earlier in this article, which should have as 
its function the organization and distribution of facts to the 
citizens at large. This would mean nothing less than a new 
system of public education, by which the whole field of knowl- 
edge would be surveyed by experts, and the resulting infor- 
mation on leading questions presented to the people in simple, 
forceful, and attractive form. Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that when such a bureau of publicity and measurement 
shall be realized, the common man will be aroused to a more 
active participation in social problems and the management 
of political affairs. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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THE DANGERS OF OBEDIENCE AND OTHER Essays. By Harold J. Laski. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. 293. Price, $3.00. 
Here is further food for reflection upon the part of those who believe 

that liberalism is dead. If dead, it is still vocal, and nowhere more elo- 
quently so than in these essays. The book has both the strength and the 
weakness of traditional liberalism. It affirms the primacy in significance 
of the growing personality—affirms it, where possible, through the claims 
of church and state, of academy and business, and, where not possible, 
against the claims of these and all other contenders. One essay makes a 
thrilling “plea for equality” in the name of effective liberty and significant 
fraternity; another finds the meaning of Rousseau in his rebellion against 
a culture that denied this ideal and in his transparent affirmation of the 
rights of our common human nature to the conditions necessary for its 
complete maturation; a third parades this ideal as the only challenging 
answer to the society which Machiavelli so nakedly and menacingly dram- 
atized; still another warns against the dangers that threaten the academy 
as the matrix of liberalism from the great foundations of colossal wealth; 
and so on. 

Moreover, Mr. Laski convincingly prescribes for the everyday and 
peace-time challenger of liberalism—business—the criterion of function 
(the volume is dedicated to R. H. Tawney) and presents the professions 
with their major emphasis upon service rather than private wealth as 
the norms which business must follow if it is to become civilized. Indeed, 
Liberalism is brought up to date in the primary substitution of business 
for political tyranny as advocatus diabollt. 

The essay from which the volume takes its name carries on the tradition 
also in warning against political and social inertia. It has the piquancy, 
too, of recommending in the abstract a stiff-necked independence that in 
the concrete is more hazardous than thrilling. But typical of the vast body 
of literature which it represents, it does not seek to work out applicable 
criteria for justifiable disobedience. It counsels only that since habits and 
customs tend to take care of themselves, the wise man will, in defense of 
social fluidity and personal growth, place his weight on the other side and 
be ready to crack the cake of custom by even heroic measures. But that 
this advice is largely literary, in which province boldness can easily be 
worked up and sustained with impunity, may be surmised from Mr. Las- 
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ki’s practice, that amounts almost to a habit, of closing the discussion of 
every situation that is for a long future hopeless with exhortations to the 
use of reason rather than of the generalized equivalent of personal dis- 
obedience. The prospect of equality in social and economic relations has 
seldom if ever been painted in gloomier color than here, an effect deepened 
by the very brightness of the mixture that touches to a golden haze the 
opposing ideal. And yet even that chapter closes with the cadence of a 
benediction: “We must rather have faith in the power of reason to direct 
the human spirit to the prospects of concession and sacrifice. We must 
rather seek to persuade our masters that our equality is their freedom.” 
All of which—from the vantage point of ideals—is very noble and very 
beautiful—all of which is liberalism. 

But be it remarked that what liberalism has failed to do, this type of 
exhortation also fails to do. As gifted talk it is superb; in drawing the dis- 
tant scene it is powerful. But as for the next step and the kinaesthetic 
tonicity necessary for taking it, that is another matter, as alien here as it 
is urgent for social reconstruction. Looked at from the point of view of 
either the engineer or the common citizen such a book as this is profoundly 
discouraging. It is projected directly toward, if not actually upon, the 
plane of action; but it does not in any manner facilitate enlightened prac- 
tice. For while in retrospect, ends may, as Mill saw, assimilate means to 
themselves, they do not when brought to birth by literary travail create 
the means unto themselves. Indeed, if they be remote and dazzling enough 
—as they are here—they probably inhibit rather than inform liberal 
practice. 

Most social science books that look through action toward reconstruc- 
tion—and few there are that do not—-end where they should begin, if 
they are to make any difference. Mr. Laski has the merit of saying his say 
in form so striking and graceful as to make it worth while as literature 
even where it fails as science. If in justification of him and of the rest of 
us it be replied that we do not yet know what the next step is, the proper 
rejoinder is that if we do not know, we ought to spend our time finding out 
rather than writing books that universalize our ignorance through beauty 
of form. There is something at once arresting and discouraging in having 
at this stage such a book from Mr. Laski. There is hardly an idea in the 
book that has not already been well enough said by contemporaries whose 
time and energy count socially for less than do this author’s. 

Such a book would honor a lesser mind, but it is doubtful whether it 
can be construed with complete honor to Mr. Laski. For one whose former 
work has promised substance for science, even a single volume of mere 
literary palliatives is discouraging. The fact that it was written for edu- 
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cated Americans is not excuse enough, for even educated Americans know 
the difference between literary grace and scientific substance. 
T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SPIRIT IN EVOLUTION: From AMOEBA TO SarInT. By Herbert F. Stand- 

ing. New York: The Dial Press, 1930. Pp. 308. 

The author of this book is biologist and psychologist. He undertakes 
to show that the whole evolutionary process is fundamentally a manifesta- 
tion of divine purpose and activity. His method is to apply this point of 
view to characteristic life processes such as the response of the organism 
to the environment, nutrition, unification, race preservation. He does this 
with a wealth of illustration from the fields of his special research, in a 
clear and attractive style. Here is vividly presented the movement of 
life from the simplest forms to the most complex, but always with “a clear 
line of distinction between physiological events occurring in the physical 
organism, and psychical events which belong to a different order of reali- 
ty.” How clear and final this line of distinction is may be seen in the state- 
ment that, “as higher and higher levels of mental and spiritual develop- 
ment are reached, the physical organism may become less and less essen- 
tial.” Thus the way is opened for metaphysics and for the conception of 
a divine Power which expresses itself through the grand sweep of the 
stream of evolving life. In this conception Bergson is the favorite author- 
ity, with frequent references also to Lloyd Morgan’s emergent evolution. 
Henry Drummond’s Ascent of Man is much in evidence, and the animistic 
psychology of McDougall is often quoted and never seriously questioned. 
The evolutionary ascent carries beyond man’s intellectual life and opens 
on the scene of a cosmic consciousness where the mystics have led the way, 
and where the ideals of beauty, truth, goodness, and love are to find real- 
ization in fullest measure. Therefore Evelyn Underhill, the mystic, is 
heartily accepted into the company of the scientists and philosophers cited, 
and she is usually made the spokesman for the supreme aspects of spiritual 
development. Yet the reviewer cannot but feel surprise at the even tones 
in which the author makes such quotations, and especially at the ease 
with which he speaks of “well authenticated” phenomena of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, crystal vision, and the like. 

If one can read the book with attention centered upon the established 
biological facts, he will gain an impressive survey of developing life, in- 
cluding the human scene. He will find discriminating recognition of the 
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phenomena of retrogression and degeneracy within the process which on 
the whole, in the main stream, is an advance in complexity and organiza- 
tion of structure and function. The final section on evolution of values is 
a rewarding discussion of moral, aesthetic and religious values. The reali- 
zation of these is through adventurous and hazardous living. Mere in- 
tellect (!) is incapable of grasping the full meaning of these values. “Hu- 
man goodness has many roots running deep into the soil of organic nature.” 
Trial and error, “freedom of choice,” pragmatic estimates of goodness, are 
recognized characteristics of moral development, and the strenuous na- 
ture of the struggle is everywhere in evidence. If the case rested upon this 
conception, living would be genuinely adventurous; but when a Divine 
Power is held to parallel the entire process from its lowliest to its highest 
ranges, not only is the meaning of the struggle more difficult to assess, but 
it becomes incomprehensible and forces the issue between pessimism and 


mysticism. 
E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MIND AT THE Crossways. By C. Lloyd Morgan. London: Williams and 

Norgate, 1929. Pp. xi+-275. Price, ros. 6d. 

The title of this work might mislead one into supposing that Professor 
Morgan’s purpose was to portray mind at a crucial point in its evolution 
just ready to develop some new emergent character, the outcome being as 
yet uncertain. What he appears to essay, however, is a general philosophy 
of mind on the basis of the doctrine of emergent evolution, together with 
a resolution of the conflict between the scientific and the religious (or the 
teleological) points of view. 

Professor Morgan distinguishes between scientific interpretation and 
dramatic explanation, both of which are legitimate methods. The former 
accounts for events in terms of their relational settings; the latter, in terms 
of agents and their purposes. The doctrine of emergent evolution falls 
wholly within the former. It places relational groups or “organisms”’ in 
their genetic (often confused with logical? ) order, and urges that no higher 
organism in this hierarchy can be predicted from a lower. There are two 
orders or kinds of relationship, neither of which emerges from the other, 
yet each of which displays within itself an order of emergence. These are 
the physical and the mental. They are “concomitant,” which means that 
neither emerges from the other, and that for every relationship in one or- 
der there is a “co-related” relationship in the other. Yet this is not paral- 
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lelism nor epiphenomenalism, for the two orders are causally related, and 
Professor Morgan insists on the efficacy of mental relations. Within the 
order of mental relations there are two distinguishable (yet not separable) 
aspects, each presenting an emergent order “co-related” with the other: 
viz., objective reference (directed to the experienced) and subjective 
awareness (the experiencing). In terms of objective reference the three 
chief levels of emergence in mind are percipience (sensory experience), 
perception, and reflection. In bodily behavior there are three levels cor- 
related with these, viz., instinctive, intelligent, and rational behavior. 
Turning to the dramatic point of view, we learn that agents do not 
emerge in the naturalistic process of evolution, but are bases for the expla- 
nation of it. However, the only agents are persons, and persons must have 
reached the level of reflection (in terms of the naturalistic evolution of 
mind). All examples of emergence for scientific interpretation are, for 
dramatic explanation, cases of creativity of purposive agents. Since, how- 
ever, not all events can be explained by reference to human agents, and 
since the naturalistic order of emergence exemplifies unity, there must be 
one divine agent whose creative acts form the emergent characters in the 
natural order. And so our author reaches the satisfying conclusion: 
“Every step in the constructive advance of nature; every hierarchical 
stage in the progress of natural fellowship; every phase of emergent evo- 
lution; is also the expression of God’s creative activity” (p. 257). 
Everett W. HAty 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM. By Max Weber. 
Translated by T. Parsons (Harvard University), with a Foreword by 
R. H. Tawney. London: Allen & Unwin, 1930. Large 8vo. Pp. 292; 
Index. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

It is very good indeed to have a translation of this famous book by Max 
Weber. The argument is already well known; but it deserves renewed at- 
tention. The spirit, as contrasted with the bodily form, of capitalism re- 
quires individual devotion to the accumulation of wealth with an ascetic 
avoidance of pleasure, such as is practiced by the rich man who goes on 
working long after he need. In the United States and in Northern England 
and Scotland this spirit of ascetic worldliness is to be seen in its finest 
flower. It has produced not only the successful business man but the self- 
satisfied business man. Weber shows that to make such a peculiar per- 
sonality religious enthusiasm contributed; and it was the religious enthu- 
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siasm of some forms of Calvinism. The deist Benjamin Franklin re-echoes 
the moral teaching of Baxter, the theologian: and many ethical treatises 
even today seem to accept this most peculiar view of human life. But it is 
not Weber’s purpose to show how peculiar it is. He remains the historian. 
He sees and shows very clearly how religious influences have had an effect 
on economic or industrial practices. He depends largely upon the writings 
of divines; but he might have found reinforcement for his argument in the 
biographies of successful business men. The simplicity of mind with which 
they preach the excellence of their own narrowness is very pathetic. Holi- 
days and divine sleep become only intervals in the “serious” work of life, 
selling bad goods to fools; for what matters is what is called “work.” To 
scorn delights was regarded as desirable even by a poet; so strong was 
Puritanism: and the incidental effects on other aspects of social life are 
touched upon by Weber in the long and learned notes which complete this 
book. No student of morality can afford to neglect the argument: and 
particularly in the United States, where “the faith” still operates in offices 
and workshops, it may be useful to consider where that faith came from. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


THE THEOLOGY oF Crisis. By H. Emil Brunner. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. 115; Index. Price, $1.75. 

I put this book down, shocked, aggravated, illumined, puzzled, benefit- 
ed. I have found it as helpful as it is thwarting; as enjoyable as it is dis- 
turbing; as sensible as it is the near-ridicylous. The paradoxes which it 
has set going in my mind are but the reflection of its general thesis that 
“paradox is the essence of the Gospel” and of a genuinely Christian the- 
ology. There is in this book a strange mixture of conservatism and liber- 
alism, rationalism and irrationalism, criticism and naivete, speculation 
and dogmatism. There is enough Calvinism in it to tickle the fancy of Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy, enough Lutheranism to please Lutheran conservatism, 
and enough else to embarrass both. There is sufficient philosophical in- 
sight to gratify the critically reflective mind and enough of the illogical to 
stir upa hot intellectual fever. There is the warmth of religious fervor in 
it to comfort the pious and at the same time there is the chill of irration- 
ality to please any agnostic critic. To seek consistency in the point of view 
requires the closing of one’s eyes to patent inconsistencies (especially the 
discussion of ethics) ; to expect it, is to miss the whole point entirely. 

The development of modern thought is moving steadily and increasing- 
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ly (since the beginning of the age of enlightenment) farther away from a 
genuinely Christian Christianity, so it is maintained. Tributaries of this 
current age of enlightenment are many, all of which represent either a 
perversion or denial of the religion of Jesus and the New Testament: mon- 
istic and idealistic optimism with its correlative doctrine of divine imma- 
nence; relativism; skepticism; naturalism; positivism; pragmatism; the 
presuppositions underlying modern science; mysticism; evolutionism; 
ethical meliorism; rationalism; etc. Each of these trends comes in for a 
searching criticism; and let it be said that Brunner (the Melanchthonian 
interpreter of Barth) proves himself to be no mean critic. With bold and 
incisive sentences he brings into relief certain unavoidable implications 
which are caught up in the fast moving current of modern thought. In the 
judgment of this reviewer, the author is here at his best. He succeeds in 
illuminating much in the contemporary landscape. And the light that is 
shed plainly reveals one incontrovertible fact, viz., that modern thought 
and traditional Christian thought are, as such, incompatibles. The trum- 
pet is sounded in these pages as an alarm; its call should not surprise any- 
one who has had any reasonable training in modern philosophical thought 
and traditional theology. What becomes of more significant interest, how- 
ever, is what the prophet here tells us to think, as a way out. 

Facing the solution of these incompatibles, Brunner does what many 
historic and contemporary Christian theologians have done: pronounce 
horrible invectives upon the current scene and then run back under cover 
into the fastnesses of traditionalism. Instead of trying to resolve the diffi- 
culties through re-interpretations and readjustments, having faith that 
somehow there is something valuable in both the traditional and the con- 
temporary, that neither is wholly faulty nor faultless, he recoils to the 
easier and less disturbing solution of retreat, preferring to defend a tradi- 
tionalism even though it means a surrender to the paradoxical and the ir- 
rational. From an extreme left he swings to an extreme right; for him, as 
for the Barthians, there is no synthesis, only thesis and antithesis. Against 
monism (he has nothing to say about contemporary pluralism! ) he sets up 
metaphysical dualism; against relativism, a dogmatic absolutism; against 
optimism, a full-rounded pessimism; against naturalism, supernaturalism; 
against ethical meliorism, total depravity and arbitrary election; against 
evolutionism, ingression; against immanence, complete transcendence; 
against social amelioration, an eschatological cataclysm; against reason- 
ableness, paradox; against mysticism and rationalism, revelation; and so 
on. That much may be said in defense of the antitheses thus set up is most 
evident to anyone who sees the inadequacies of the theses; what is so 
shocking and disturbing about the point of view is that no attempt what- 
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soever is made at a synthesis: In my judgment, the fault with this theology 
of crisis is just here: a worse is made to appear the better of the bad. 

The Barthian school, it would seem, is suggestive of a symptom: there 
is need for an adequate reconciliation between current philosophical and 
theological thought and the Christian point of view; but it certainly offers 
none such. It is fearfully dangerous to construct a Christian theology on 
the basis of paradoxes, irrationalities, uncritical dogmatisms, and the like, 
especially in such a day as this; to do so is only to invite ultimate ruin. 
The Barthian interpretation of Christianity, traditional in its emphasis, is 
to be put under serious suspicion if it finds it necessary to construct what 
amounts to an absurd apologetic. 

Perhaps, however, we may take a more appreciative and sympathetic 
attitude to this type of thought if we keep in mind its social setting: it is 
giving comfort to folk who have had every reason to become weary and 
sick-at-heart in the post-war developments of continental Europe. There 
is a psychology and a sociology back of this theology. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


CoNnFUCIANISM. By Frederick Starr. New York: Covici Friede, 1930. 

Pp. 250. Price, $3.00. 

Confucianism is not a simple set of ideas, directly uttered by Confucius 
and unvaryingly repeated through twenty-five centuries of Chinese exist- 
ence. It is a system, ethical, philosophical, and religious, that has evolved 
through the brains of different thinkers sharing various fortunes of historic 
change. To show this is the purpose of the author, long a student of Far 
Eastern culture. By drawing materials from the labors of Legge, Giles, 
and Soothill on the Chinese classics and putting them together with the 
recent findings of Dubs, Bruce, Henke, and Pére Wieger in later literature 
he constructs a straightforward account of the high points in the story. 
The affect is unavoidably that of beads on a string with wide intervals be- 
tween, but the object is nevertheless attained. Confucianism does exhibit 
change and growth. After the sage himself the modifiers have been Men- 
cius, Hsiintze, Chu Hsi, and Wang Yang-ming. Professor Starr interests 
the reader in all phases of the development but we note here only the eth- 
ical. 

With Confucius, moral reflection takes the form of a search for the re- 
quirements of conduct in five basic human relations: ruler and subject, 
parent and child, husband and father, brothers, friends. The virtues nec- 
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essary to the fulfillment of these relations are love (humaneness is perhaps 
a nearer equivalent) , justice (righteousness) , ceremony, wisdom, and sin- 
cerity (p. 44). 

Extensions begin with Mencius who finds a psychological basis for the 
Confucian virtues in the capacities of an originally “good human nature.” 
A later rival, Hsiintze, finds that human nature tends to evil unless checked 
and guided by standards of proper conduct authoritatively established by 
sages of old. Thirteen centuries of traditionalism follow during which 
Confucianism is rivaled by Taoism and Buddhism. Then arises Chu Hsi 
to reject Hsiintze’s position as heretical and to give a metaphysical basis 
for ethics in the notion that human nature is after all a part of universal 
nature, the inner essence of which, undifferentiated, is law, but as received 
by man becomes the capacity for the five Confucian virtues. A last con- 
tribution, made in the fifteenth century by Wang Yang-ming, is the doc- 
trine that moral knowledge is intuitive—that the mind’s intuitive faculty 
may be cultivated to an immediate perception within the “five relations” 
of the appropriate ethical virtues which should forthwith be carried into 
action. 

Concluding chapters on “Japanese Confucianism” and “Confucianism 
Today” reveal no further development in the system itself, but bear im- 
pressive testimony to the tremendous range and tenacity of its influence 
in the Far East. 

Professor Starr’s treatment does not take into account the results of re- 
cent Chinese critical studies in the classical literature which are not yet 
available in Western languages. But he has put in popular, readable form 
the large outlines of a difficult and immense subject. His book will enable 
the general reader to have some share in the memories of the Chinese cul- 
tural tradition. 

CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


Rosots oR MEN? By H. Dubreuil. Translated by Frances and Mason 
Merrill. New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. xi-+ 248. Price, $3.00. 
Whether such complete industrial mechanization as has been achieved 

in America makes robots of its men is a question on many tongues. It 

presses for answer not more in America than in other countries that invite 
or fear Americanization. There are theorists who essay an answer, such 
as Charles A. Beard in recent apologetic anthologies. Perhaps the most 
direct and convincing answers as to what machines do to men who tend 
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them should come from the men directly involved. But men who tend ma- 
chines do not ordinarily wield the pen. So for the most part one set of men 
understand intimately the machine psychology and another set of men 
write about it. 

This book has the great merit of uniting a worker and an observer into 
one articulate person. His report is all the more valuable because he has 
the detachment that comes from distance. We have here the story of a 
French workman’s experience in American industry. M. Dubreuil had 
arisen from skilled workmanship into a position of industrial statesman- 
ship inside the French Federation of Labor. Before coming to America 
he refurbished his tools and reanimated his workmanship habits so that 
he might make his living and get a kinaesthetic view of the machine proc- 
ess. His general conclusions are indicated by the fact that this transla- 
tion has been made for the Taylor Society and is introduced to the Amer- 
ican public by H. S. Person, its managing director. 

But we have here more than a favorable report upon Taylorism and 
Fordism; we have a shrewd inside analysis of what these mean to work- 
men engaged in making them work. Two expressions and attitudes im- 
pressed our visitor as containing the gist of our industrial philosophy: as 
regards the individual worker, “Let us see what you can do’’; and as re- 
gards social policies, ““We’ll try any constructive proposal.” From this 
forward look, there is no appeal. That France and the rest of Europe 
must become Americanized the author does not doubt—for there is no 
path to socialistic ends save mechanization. But he wishes more adopted 
than the American machines; he wishes adopted the American lack of 
snobbery in industry, the democratic spirit that makes the foreman a 
worker among workmen. If this complete adoption can come about, he 
hopes for a further humanization of the process in Europe. In particular 
he sees that something must be done about “technological unemploy- 
ment” unless our very success spell failure. M. Dubreuil was surprised at 
his own favorable response. He had heard the usual stories; and he had 
preparatory to coming learned English by reading Ruskin and William 
Morris! But he reports what he saw and did in factories, and it makes a 
unique report by a European upon America. The black spots have a new 
view and the bright spots are made-to live. For an inside assessment of 
both the defects and the merits of our culture this book deserves the wid- 
est possible audience. It will surprise many Americans as it will many 
Frenchmen. But it will teach both many facts and, what is more, a fruit- 
ful attitude toward industrial problems and a humane tolerance toward 


other cultures. 
T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
HuMANISM AND America. Edited by Norman Foerster. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart, 1930. 

The ethical content of literary Humanism, reflected in this symposium, is 
familiar. It rests on an ancient dualism (“a law for man and a law for things’’), 
and turns on an axis of two questionable theological dicta: the myth of the fall 
_ of man, and the dogma of grace. In brief, it uses “selective emphasis” to bring 
forth the metaphysical concept of free will, and to press it into ethical service. 
Free will (“the will to restraint”) is the basis of the specifically human in man, 
and it lifts him from the naturalistic to the humanistic and religious planes of 
conduct. This attitude is fortified by a misappropriation of the word “Human- 
ism,” and an arrogant assumption of comradeship with sages and writers rang- 
ing from Confucius and Buddha to our own James Russell Lowell. The main 
bases of the movement are the sacred writings of the East, Classical Greece, 
neo-Classical France, and our calvinized New England. With these aids, it 
seeks to make “humane letters” the center of gravity in education, talks dryly 
and polysyllabically of decorum, common sense, and common decency, and 
erects an unlubricated machine of judgments which grinds out all warmth and 
positive enjoyment from human action. Its preachment is largely negative (as 
if all ethical conduct were a forlorn prescription of denial); it defines prac- 
tically all modern attempts at readjustment invidiously as humanitarianism, 
and it displays a profound misapprehension of the nature of social forces, the 
import of the scientific method, and the hope of a scientific realignment of so- 
cial institutions (for the economic naiveté of Dr. Babbitt, see his Democracy 
and Leadership, p. 198). Back of it all is the old human desire to rest on couches 
of easy certainties, to organize existence on a basis of personal prejudice, where- 
by this organization is transmuted suddenly into the only picture of “reality.” 

This symposium is open to other criticisms: its use of the technique of the 
religious revival, its arrogance, and its general toryism. 

The influence of Babbitt and More is apparent in practically all the con- 
tributors. Many of them are middle-aged professors of literature; one is an 
advanced poet signing his death warrant in political fascism, royalism, and 
orthodox religion; another is a New York “literary stockbroker,” Mr. Gorham 
B. Munson; a third is Louis Trenchard More, whose writings offered Bryan aid 
and abettance at Dayton, Tennessee. The symposium also raises a number of 
questions concerning literary criticism and aesthetics, but these are irrelevant 


in this Journal. 
James T. FARRELL 


PLATO AND His ConTEMpPoRARIES. By G. C. Field. London: Methuen, 1930. 

Large 8vo. Pp. 242-+Index. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor G. C. Field of the University of Bristol, England, is already well 
known for valuable work on ethical theory. In this new book he surveys a 
wider field, for the advantage of those who are beginning to study general 
philosophy. It is in the best tradition of British scholarship. The personality 
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of Plato stands out clearly; and the circumstances of his life are very well ren- 
dered. The philosophy of Plato is not discussed at length; but perhaps it is all 
the more useful that those who propose to study that philosophy should see it 
in its setting. The danger of most ethical and metaphysical commentary on 
Plato is that it tends to modernize the problems and the conclusions of Plato. 
Professor Field’s book will be useful in correcting such mistakes as arise from a 
too abstract view of the history of philosophy. 


C.D. &. 


Morat SENSE. By James Bonar. London: Allen & Unwin, Library of Philos- 
ophy. Large 8vo. Pp. 304-+-Index. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Bonar’s well-known work on the relation between philosophy and eco- 
nomic science is now followed, after many years, by these studies in the theory 
of the “moral sense” as expounded by Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Adam 
Smith, and some minor writers. The studies are short and clear. They give an 
admirable summary of eighteenth-century British ethical theories: and the last 
chapter gives us Kant’s criticism of the theory of moral sense. An Appendix, in 
the form of a Platonic dialogue between Shaftesbury and an admirer, gives 
Dr. Bonar an opportunity of putting the case for those graces and talents which 
were somewhat neglected by theorists. Dr. Bonar is a skilled commentator. He 


gives us the true color of the time of which he writes. 
C.D. B. 


RENASCENT Inp1A. By K. S. Venkataramani. Madras: Svetaranya Ashrama 

Mylapore. 2d ed., 1929. Pp. 105. Price, One Rupee. 

Whither the Indian Renaissance? Will it be whirlwind or rain? Urged on 
by material hunger and a longing for freedom it is a creative urge in need of 
the wisest direction. The ideal is the decentralization of government and the 
achievement of an autonomous, self-sufficient, simple life in the idealized Indian 
village, with federation in concerted enterprises. There are great obstacles, 
agricultural indebtedness, illiteracy, military expenditure, high cost of present 
administration, heavy taxation, and the perpetuity of small holdings. But their 
surmounting rests upon the solution of a higher problem, “the emergence of a 
full, well-regulated and active life from the illusions of a quietistic philosophy, 
from dreams of virtue to the practice of it in daily social life.” A model “swaraj 
constitution for India” is offered and a “programme of rural reconstruction.” 
The new order will require a “new sanyasin order of men,” public servants who 
combine a high degree of culture, gentility and character with non-ownership 
of property. Within the structure of this Utopia renascent India will be free, 
out of its creative energies to make distinctive contribution to the higher life of 
mankind. 

This notice cannot do justice to the exquisite literary beauty with which the 


author’s idealism is expressed. 
C. H. HAMILTON 
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FroM ORPHEUS TO PAUL: A History oF OrPHISM. By Vittorio D. Macchioro. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 262. Price, $3.00. 

Orphism is here set by a historical student in the midst of the vast and murky 
sea of “primitive mentality.” Almost half the book is given over to proving 
the primitiveness of Orphism (its “collective ecstasy,” its “collective commu- 
nism,” its doctrine of “spiritual rebirth”); and the other half to proving its dis- 
tinctiveness. Orphism is described as being of Thracian origin, indifferent to 
Hellenic state religions, and as alien to the Greek spirit in general. And yet it 
captured Pythagoreanism, heavily influenced many of the pre-Socratic philos- 
ophers, Heraclitus notably, and flowered in the mystic side of Plato. Chris- 
tianity as Paulinism is Orphic mythology point for point with hardly more than 
a change of name for the hero. The similarity is so great that Justin Martyr 
thought it “not convenient to pass over in silence a fact which might deeply 
affect the faith of Christians, and he therefore explained the points of connec- 
tion between Zagreus and Christ by supposing that the commentators of an- 
cient poets, having known through prophets the future advent of the Savior, 
invented the myth of Zagreus in order to make people consider the Savior him- 
self as a mythical person.” Orphism, indeed, emerges from this treatment as 
“the mediator between the Jewish revival of Jesus and the Greek world.” 

Let one not look for rigorous proof of this thesis or of any of the sub-theses 
that ornament the pages of this book. Here, in spite of footnotes and other para- 
phernalia of proof, all is suggestion, analogy, allusion. But of such stuff is made 
the history of semihistoric times. The book, though popular in form if not also 


padded in content, will pass for interesting if not for brilliant historic specula- 
tion. It preserves permanently the first series of Schermerhorn Lectures in 
Religion at Columbia University. 


¥F. V.5. 


Pascat’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Clement C. J. Webb. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929. Pp. 118-+-Index. Price, $2.00. 

We have here an estimate of the religious philosophy of the celebrated Cath- 
olic apologist and supposedly great French philosopher by one who claims no 
particular enthusiasm or interest other than that of setting forth an impartial 
interpretation. 

Though a man of science, a saint, mathematical and religious genius, Pascal 
is hardly a philosopher and certainly no systematic thinker. Though he re- 
flected deeply and widely on life he evinced no such interest in questions which 
have troubled the minds of our great philosophers. By training, temperament 
and circumstance, he lacked the qualifications which mark out the philosopher’s 
path. His writings reveal how ill-equipped he was in philosophical and theolog- 
ical literature. The distrust and subjugation of his keen rational insights and 
fine moral intuitions in favor of an ecclesiastical tradition together with a patho- 
logical and morbid outlook (cf. his Pensées) prevented that freedom of in- 
quiry and hunger after truth for truth’s sake which mark out the true philo- 
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sophical minds. Rent asunder by the enigmatic and paradoxical character of 
his own nature, he sought refuge in the traditional Augustinian theology which 
resolved the conflict for him in a reassuring soteriology. Hating the body, con- 
demning the self and all human nature, chiding human reason, placing under 
suspicion any so-called revelations in nature, affirming utter depravity and the 
impotence of the will for any good, he found peace and saintliness in complete 
acquiescence to an all-sufficient divine grace to which le coeur and not la raison 
gave its warm approval. { 

Over against Pascal, the author sets up some contrasting views contained in 
the ethical and religious philosophies of such men as Descartes, Voltaire, Kant, 
Butler, Otto, and others, which makes this study especially valuable to the spe- 


cial student. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE JacK-RoLLER: A DELINQUENT Boy’s Own Story. By Clifford R. Shaw. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiv-+-205. Price, $2.50. 
This volume represents the first of a series of detailed case studies of young 

male delinquents as a part of the program of sociological research at the Insti- 

tute for Juvenile Research and Behavior Research Fund at Chicago. Of largest 
interest in the book is the autobiography of a Chicago boy whose official record 
of arrests and commitments, beginning when he was six years: of age, covers 
four pages, thirty-eight items, before he was out of his seventeenth year. The 
story enables the reader to look at that record and all that it involves, from the 
boy’s point of view. But of largest significance is the analysis on the part of the 
editor-author of the boy’s case and of the “own story” technique as sociological 
and moral methodology. Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of 
Chicago, in a Preface, claims for the life-history technique in sociology the 
same pivotal place as the microscope has held in biological sciences. Even those 
who dispute that claim will after sober second thought find it harder to dispute 
the moral drawn by the boy from his own experiences: ‘Society can force chil- 
dren into correctional institutions but it cannot force them to reform. In order 
to reform a boy you have to change his spirit, not break it, and only sympathetic 
treatment will do that.” His moral is illustrated by the close of his story at 


twenty-two as a socially oriented person on the road to a conventional success. 
T. V.S. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN THE ANCIENT WorRLD. By T. R. Glover. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. 122. Price, $1.50. 

A delightful and most illuminating tour amidst the social, political, philo- 
sophical and religious life of the historic Mediterranean world in the company 
of a seasoned and celebrated guide and interpreter is offered in this book of a 
couple of hours’ reading. One feels that back of these pages of so much inter- 
pretative insight and set forth with such elegant style are years of painstaking 
scholarship and wide cultural contacts. 
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There is one main thesis in the book around which so many contributory 
illustrations and reflections revolve, viz., that the uniqueness of Christ’s Chris- 
tianity and the reason for its triumphant march down through the centuries 
are to be found in its liberating power over the human mind. It has stabilized 
that mind without sterilizing it; it has given to it the benedicton of self-develop- 
ment in the face of cruel social cultures which have wholly or in part aimed at 
its subjugation; it has extended that benediction beyond the limits of the so- 
cially elect. Once understood and realized, man has emerged, though not with- 
out terrific struggle, from the innumerable bondages set up by social habits into 
a new sense of life and power and with a totally new sense of perspective. Why 
did this religion succeed in that ancient world in the face of so many religious 
and secular cultures? The answer: it had to offer what men needed most of all 
and what others had failed to give—a new freedom licensed only by a new per- 
spective. It is in the light of this principle that any Christian ethic is to be 
constructed; that any Christian society is to be molded; that any Christian 
thought about life and its mysteries is to be held; that any so-called Christian 
institutions and practices are to be evaluated; and, similarly, any adequate 
historical interpretation of the phenomenal rise and development of the religion 
of the Galilean is to be understood. The author’s concrete illustrations setting 
forth the working-out of this principle amidst the cultural framework of that 


ancient world are truly remarkable. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


EMERSON AND AsIA. By Frederic Ives Carpenter. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+-282. Price, $3.00. 

Done originally as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago, this 
volume is valuable both for those who seek to understand the mind of Emerson 
and for those who are interested in ideological migrations. It is obvious to any 
reader of Emerson that he found differentially seductive the names and ideas 
and lore of the East, but now for the first time we have in a single volume a 
careful study of the rise and function of this seduction as revealed by a careful 
study of his total literary output. Written so as to be intelligible for every in- 
terested reader, this book will be read with profit by scholars also; for it focuses 
a new light upon Emerson as poet and thinker. The influence of the East upon 
him and his use of its lore is developed through these successive chapters: “The 
Undiscovered Country,” “Mine Asia,” “The Neo-Platonists—Forerunners,” 
“Neo-Platonism,” “The Wisdom of the Brahmins,” “Persian Poetry,” “Arabian 
Literature and the Koran,” “The Zoroastrian Forgeries,” “Confucius and 
China,” “Emerson, Asia, and Modern America.” Emerson emerges from this 
study not only more fully understood but also more fully appreciated as a 
seminal thinker in many fields. There is an Appendix listing chronologically all 


the oriental titles appearing in Emerson’s annual reading lists. 
; TV. 8: 
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ADVENTUROUS AMERICA: A Stupy oF CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT. 
By Edwin Mims. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. viii+-304. 
Price, $2.50. 

Written in the manner and from the point of view of literary criticism, this 
book draws from sources much wider than those ordinarily consulted by the 
literary critic. It is a sympathetic account of what are regarded our weak as 
well as our strong points. The author is proud of his country, looks at its prom- 
ise as well as at its achievement, and in the dedication of this book to his chil- 
dren calls them “fortunate that they may live to see wonderful things in Amer- 
ica.” In all truth he is kind to the point of being apologetic; but it is evident, 
too, that his mood renders him sensitive to many things frequently overlooked 
by both native and foreign critics. He sees, as the title indicates, the spirit of 
the pioneer still at work in multifarious forms in our contemporary life, but 
notably in the business man who combines humanity and efficiency. The chap- 
ter on “A New Type of Business Man” is almost certainly a too rosy rendering 
of contemporary industrialists, but it presents an undeniably legitimate and 
refreshing point of view. “The Other Side of Main Street” has the grace to 
render for other towns and communities what most men feel toward their own, 
with a reassuring picture thrown in of the author’s own city, Nashville. There 
are, after all, worse indulgencies than seeing the good side of things. But the 
temper of the book is best caught in the discussion of the golden mean as itself 
a venture. Between “the jesters” and the superpatriots and apologists the au- 
thor thinks to find his way to an evaluation of the spirit of America the more 
sane because it looks to possibilities as well as to actualities. He sees in coura- 
geous liberalism a new religion of life that can be proclaimed from the pulpit 


as well as practiced in the daily relations of men. 
T. V. S. 


Asove Pompeu. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1930. Pp. ix+-73. 

Nine brief essays and a sonnet form the letter of this booklet. But its spirit 
—that’s a longer story, of another kind. “The future, far longer, far more im- 
portant, than the past, is past-given, but it must not be past-bound”’; this, the 
burden of the first essay, from which the title is taken (an essay published ear- 
lier in this Journal under the title “Past and Future: An Ethical Perspective’’), 
is also the golden thread which makes the essays into a book. If, through com- 
mending the pregnant brevity illustrated here by the President of Oberlin 
College, one could inculcate a similar manner of speech and writing in all those 
who-address college audiences, the public side of college life in America would 
be immeasurably improved. Especially to be noted in this Journal are the essays 
“Truth Increasing,” “Art as Spiritual Energy,” and “Liberalism.” The book 
has already been, and is here again, nominated for a place among the fifty best 
books of the year from the point of view of book-making. Mens sana in cor- 


pore sano. 
Te Vex: 
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A CoLLEecE Man’s REticion. By E. M. Waits. Fort Worth, Texas: Stafford- 

Lowdon, 1929. Pp. 418. Price, $2.00. 

This book contains thirty-odd lectures, addresses, and studies that have 
grown out of a Christian denominational college presidency. President Waits 
boldly burned “the barrel of sermons” carried by him from the pulpit to the 
presidency many years ago, and set out to tread the conceptual divide between 
fundamentalism and modernism and thus keep touch with the college genera- 
tion passing before him. In these inspirational addresses may be judged the 
measure of his success. Even the linguistic strategy which such an audacious 
task imposes must be of high order. The pervading genius of this strategy may 
be divined from the following description of the attitude toward heaven of the 
“college man” (St. Paul) whose religion gives title to the book: “He did not 
look forward to a heaven that Frederic Harrison cynically described as ‘a future 
of ceaseless psalmody, a vacuous eternity of harp and tabor, a dythyrambic 
hypothesis of evasive tropes and metaphors,’ but a place where our dreams 
shall be realized, where our hopes shall be fulfilled, where all that is dark shall 


be made plain.” 
TNS: 


THE MEANING oF Mysticism. By Woodbridge Riley. New York: Richard 

R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 102. Price, $1.25. 

This little book will serve to correct the popular impression which confuses 
mysticism with the mysterious and the occult, and makes people victims of 
pseudo-mystics who try to exploit mysticism commercially by giving lessons or 
selling books on how to strengthen the will, and gain peace, power, and money 
through mystical repose. On the contrary, true mysticism is shown to be a 
work of art. It is a “lyric strain,” ‘‘a reaction from the head to the heart,” the 
“dialectic of the feeling.” The three stages in the mystic ladder are the purga- 
tive, the illuminative, and the unitive. Mysticism is characterized by the four 
marks noted by William James in the Varieties of Religious Experience—in- 
effability, poetic [apparently a misprint for noetic] quality, transience, and 
passivity. What these phrases mean is not explained, however, and will hardly 
become clear to the reader by the numerous quotations from ancient pagan, 
ancient, medieval, and modern Catholic, and modern German, British, and 
American Protestant mystics, which constitute the bulk of the volume. 

W. K. WricHT 


CONSTRUCTION AND Criticism. By John Dewey. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. Pp. 25. Price, $0.75. 

This is the first Davies Memorial Lecture for the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, delivered February 25, 1930. It develops the interrelation between 
creation and criticism. Mr. Dewey finds significant originality in every child, 
and wonders why it gets so easily daunted and lost in the process of growing up. 
He suspects that the explanation lies in the fact that the various agencies of 
culture train rather than educate the child and the man who the child becomes. 
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The way to avoid this sacrifice of the unique is for all the forces that make for 
education to become self-conscious an¢ critical of the réle they play. But con- 
sidering institutional lag and the poor beginning that every age must therefore 
make, the only way this fluidity can come about is for every individual to sup- 
plement and protect his creative side by a skeptical attitude toward all that he 
accepts. There is no real conflict between creation and criticism. Indeed, 
“creative activity is our great need; but criticism, self-criticism, is the road to 


its release.” 
oi ba Ve 


PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT METAPHysics. By Edmond Holmes. London: Allen & 

Unwin, 1930. Pp. 175. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

After writing several “uplift” books, Mr. Holmes has turned to a few books 
on philosophy and found himself troubled by Bradley’s Logical Metaphysics, 
Alexander’s Empirical Metaphysics and by the Supernaturalism, Materialism, 
and Agnosticism which he calls Popular Metaphysics. In place of them all he 
will set Intuitional Philosophy which allows due weight to feeling and to that 
childlike innocence which grasps the whole truth and sees that the ideal is real. 
In spite of some acute remarks here and there, the book contains plenty of 
metaphysics even if rather superficial, and hasty thinking allows most of it to be 


omitted. Really another uplift book. 
E. F. METTRICK 


THE Mopern SraTe. By R. M. MaclIver. Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xii+504. Price, $4.50. 

Continued demand for The Modern State has resulted in this college edition 
of it, with content the same as before but price somewhat lower. It is enough to 
say in welcoming the new edition that many.readers, in college and out, have 
found in Professor Maclver’s treatise a well-balanced, highly informed, and 
notably dynamic account of the modern state—its genesis, its nature, its func- 


tions. 
LAWS. 


SAMKHYA AND MoperRN THovucuHT. By J. Ghosh. Calcutta: College Square 

Book Co., Ltd., 1930. Pp. iii+-141. 

Convinced that only an external Indian culture will arise from neglect by In- 
dian scholars of their own literary and moral sources, Professor Ghosh attempts 
in this small volume to call attention to the significance for modern life of one 
indigenous classic, Samkhya. He finds the keystone of its significance in its 
theory of causality. A gloomy view is taken of natural life. Man’s only hope is 
emancipation through knowledge, and the knowledge to be emphasized partakes 


more of rigorous common sense than of mystical absorption. 
aN: SS: 
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THE FIELDS AND METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Raymond F. Piper and Paul 
W. Ward. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. Pp. xxv-+-398-++xl. Price, 
$4.25. 

PHILOSOPHY BY WAY OF THE SCIENCES. By Ray H. Dotterer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. xv-+-46o0. 

Though the first of these books is intended as a text for a course in orienta- 
tion and logic and the second as a text in a course on the problems of philosophy, 
either is admirably fitted to be the basis for an introductory course in philos- 
ophy. The first section of each volume is devoted to a survey of the results of 
the special sciences; and each volume covers, however briefly, most of the main 
problems of philosophy. There are, however, considerable differences both in 
content and in method of approach. Professor Dotterer gives little attention to 
logic, as distinguished from theory of knowledge, whereas a good third of The 
Fields and Methods of Knowledge is devoted explicitly to logic and much of the 
remaining material is presented from the point of view of logic. Indeed, this 
book contains one of the most competent brief treatments of logic and logical 
problems to be found anywhere. The two books differ further in that The Fields 
and Methods of Knowledge attempts to give the student a brief account of ex- 
isting knowledge in regard to man and the universe regardless of how much of 
such an account constitutes philosophy, whereas Philosophy by Way of the Sci- 
ences proposes to introduce students to philosophical problems. This difference 
in approach may be illustrated by reference to the fact that Professor Dotterer 
divides his review of the sciences into “achievements” and “perplexities,” such 
division being based, in part at least, on the doctrine that problems not solved, 
or unsolvable, by science, are philosophical problems. Which approach is pre- 
ferred is perhaps a matter of taste. Both books are sufficiently impartial to rec- 
ommend themselves regardless of the particular philosophical persuasion of 
the reader; but for purposes of classification it may be desirable to say that 
Philosophy by Way of the Sciences is realistic and somewhat naturalistic, while 
in The Fields and Methods of Knowledge faint odors, subtly mingled, of idealism 


and instrumentalism may be detected. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


A Wortp Community. By John Herman Randall. “World Unity Library Se- 
ries.” Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1930. Pp. xvii-+-294. Price, $2.50. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. ‘World 

Unity Library Series.” Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1930. Pp. xi-+-270. 

The first of these volumes serves as the introductory volume of the “World. 
Unity Library Series,” a series having as its purpose “a free discussion of those 
facts, conditions and principles which afford a sound basis of hope for the tri- 
umph of the spirit of co-operation as the organic truth of human life.” In A 
W orld Community Mr. Randall surveys the changes in the economic and social 
order resulting in recent generations from improvements in means of communi- 
cation and from the industrial revolution, arriving at the conclusion that man- 
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kind faces greater and more deadly wars unless men and peoples can “achieve 
a degree of co-operation in the life of nations that has never yet been tried.” 
Then, after stating briefly the chief steps involved in the attainment of world- 
unity, he outlines some of the obstacles, such as nationalism and economic im- 
perialism, and finally indicates the progress that has been made in political and 
economic co-operation. . 

Nationalism and Internationalism has a brief concluding chapter on the de- 
velopment of international co-operation since the war, but the major portion of 
the book is an account of the development of nationalism and of its influence, 
sometimes beneficent, sometimes not, in recent history. While the author points 
out that appeals to nationalism have often been misused by diplomats, he con- 
cludes that “the hope of internationalism lies in nationalism,” and that “interna- 
tional co-operation has best been exemplified in the world so far by practical 


achievements of countries with a vigorous national life.” 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


CHARACTER BUILDING FOR JUNIOR-HiGH-ScHooL Grapes. By Elvin H. Fish- 
back. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. vii--232. 
Made up of simple problems, suggestions for discussion, and brief selections 
from exhortative verse and fiction, this volume attempts to persuade children to 
safeguard their health, to be socially helpful, to get an education, and to play the 


game of life according to the rules. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


ConpuctT PROBLEMS FOR JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL Grapes. By Elvin H. Fishback 
and Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 60. 


The authors present here a textbook of fifty problem-situations in ethical 
theory. The exercises cover some thirty-three moral qualities, e.g., Courage, 
Kindness, Loyalty, Thrift, etc. The exercises are constructed on a uniform plan: 
an outline of some episode or situation involving a concrete mora! problem; and 
a set of questions based on the incident, to be answered by the pupil. The ques- 
tions are framed so as to bring to the surface some of the unsuspected ethical 
implications of everyday living, and to test ‘the pupil’s judgment in such matters. 


It is not easy to see how the answers can be graded and evaluated. 
A. C. 


Hopses: SELECTIONS. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 418--xxx.- 

This recent addition to Scribner’s series of selections from the writings of 
the major philosophers is similar in form to its predecessors, comprising an In- 
troduction, a Bibliography of primary and secondary sources, and some four 
hundred pages of material chosen from Hobbes’ own books. This new number 
should prove valuable. Its contents are drawn from the De Corpore and the 
Leviathan, but Professor Woodbridge has supplemented the passages from 
these works by copious extracts, in the form of footnotes, from Hobbes’ other 
books. This gives the little volume a range which a mere reprint of the Levi- 
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athan would not have had. It should help to dispel the notion that Hobbes 
begins and ends with what is, in fact, only his major political treatise. In the 
editor’s words, “The selections in this volume are so arranged that the reader 
can follow through Hobbes’ system from the logic to the politics after the man- 
ner he himself conceived it.” 

One reader, at least, is disappointed in the Introduction. Several of the 
introductory essays in this series have been little masterpieces of orientation 
and perspective. Professor Woodbridge has written only seventeen small 
pages; and of these, nine are biographical. There is little attempt to “place” 
Hobbes in his times, politically or intellectually. There is less attempt to relate 
the selections which follow to the general context of Hobbes’ philosophy. The 
charm with which Professor Woodbridge writes, and his obvious familiarity 
with Hobbes’ aims and ideas, only serve to increase the regret created by the 
tantalizing thumb-nail sketch which he has given us. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 


Our KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER Minps: A Stupy IN MENTAL NATURE, EXisT- 
ENCE AND INTERCOURSE. By W. Wylie Spencer. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. 145. ; 

It is refreshing to come upon a little book which deals with the mind in the 
manner of a medieval thesis. This essay considers the problem of our knowl- 
edge of other minds. It is two-fold: How do we come to know that other 
minds exist? How can we prove that other minds exist? The author calls the 
first the psychological problem and the second the logical problem; and devotes 
five readable chapters to reviewing and rejecting the arguments advanced by 
Alexander, Balfour, Broad, Burns, Fichte, Hocking, Laird, Mill, Moore, Royce, 
Stout and others. The author’s own conclusions, which emerge in the final 
chapter, are that our belief in the existence of other minds rests on the co-opera- 
tion and opposition which we experience in our contact with others; on their 
capacity to see our needs and help or hinder us im a manner intelligible to us. 
The author’s own words are available. 


“The belief in other minds rests on the conviction of the existence of a social order 
in which one plays one’s part with similars. This conviction is not innate but is ac- 
quired by the individual through experience with what are in fact social situations, 
though they are not at first known to be such. The conviction grows upon the indi- 
vidual beginning with a conviction of the existence of a material order merely then 
passing to a realization of an order responsive to will and finally deepening to a belief 
in an order responsive in a way that implies a sharing of one’s inner, conscious life.” 


This little treatise reveals very convincingly the unsuspected difficulties 
which beset the attempt to prove the existence of minds other than one’s own. 
It is faintly reminiscent of those “proofs” of God’s existence which were once 
so popular with philosophers. It presents clearly and critically the ideas ad- 
vanced by previous thinkers who have labored in the same field. And it exhibits 
throughout a commendable enthusiasm on a subject of considerable interest but 


of so little “practical” importance. 
AlBUREY CASTELL 
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THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By W. J. War- 
ner. London: Longmans, 1930. Large 8vo. Pp. 299-+Index. Price, 15s. 
net. 

This is a useful study of the effect of a religious revival upon economic cir- 
cumstances. It follows the line opened up by Max Weber and R. H. Tawney: 
and the author has used material from the British Museum. The Wesleyan 
movement has had a very great influence on politics and business enterprise in 
England. It combined a liberal view of political activities with the sort of pious 
practical life which made a “concordat” between God and Mammon. Dr. War- 
ner has given us a well-balanced and critical review of the contribution made 
by Wesleyanism to social progress. The humanitarianism, which it promoted, 
turned easily to reaction when the assumptions of capitalist individualism be- 
gan to be questioned. This is a more valuable example of ethical principle in 
operation than is to be found in textbooks of ethics. 

C.D. B. 


TuHat NExT War? By Major K. A. Bratt; translated by E. Classen. London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1930. Large 8vo. Pp. 280. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 


This is a vigorous study by a Swedish army-officer of the tendency toward a 
new war. The author deals with actual political and strategic facts and with 
the growth in armaments: but his argument has great value for a student of 
moral philosophy, since it is to the change of mind or spirit in men of today 
that he looks for the abolition of war. But he himself, being a military man, 
overestimates the place which is likely to be held in a peaceful world by armed 
forces. He is still at the stage of requiring an international army, navy, and air 
force. Since, however, it is precisely the “international” aspect of the problem 
which is obscure, the character of the force which is required is a secondary 
question. The author wants to fight. Clearly he wants to fight on the side of 
“internationalism’’; but which side, in practice, is that? He has not a clear idea 
of what he means by the word. , 

Cc. DB: 


De ELECTIONE GRATIAE AND QUAESTIONES THEOSOPHICAE. By Jacob Bohme; 
translated from the German by J. R. Earle, with a biographical sketch. 
London: Constable, 1930. Large 8vo. Pp. 326. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 

The life of Jacob Bohme is admirably rendered in the long Introduction to 
this book. Dr. Earle is critical but appreciative of this mystic of the Renais- 
sance, who seems to have been ignorant of all the best intellectual work of his 
time. The shoemaker who was certain that he was inspired directly by Christ, 
was opposed by formalists no less certain that their authority was divine. The 
actual works of Bohme are Protestant commentaries upon certain Biblical 
texts: but they are interesting historically for the attempt to rationalize the 
certainty of the mystic. The book, therefore, is essential for any library of the 
history of thought. 

CB. 
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Tue IDEALISM OF CHRISTIAN EtHics. By George Walker. Edinburgh: T. & 

T. Clark, 1929. Pp. 254. Price, 7s. net. 

This quiet, sane book stands out of the present flood of works on Christian 
Ethics. The treatment is traditional and there are several omissions which will 
be noticed by those not so fully persuaded of the basic rightness of Christianity 
as those to whom this Scottish minister appeals: e.g., several metaphysical 
difficulties are passed over and there is no handling of economic and racial prob- 
lems as anything other than simple hindrances to Christian determination. But 
let those looking for a work on Christian Ethics take this and open it where 
they will, they will find it is Christian Ethics. 

E. F. METTRICK 


MAN AND THE IMAGE oF Gop. By Hubert M. Foston. London: Macmillan & 

Co., 1930. Pp. 228. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Feeling, Intellect and Will, the three phases of the human mind, which are 
distinct yet inseparable—being of one mind, correspond to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, of the Trinity; but instead of this correspondence indicating an 
anthropomorphic creation of the Triune Deity of Christian Orthodoxy, the truth 
is that God has made man in his own Image—in the three “phases” of Himself. 

Perhaps some will find the elaboration of this idea to their liking. 

E. F. METTRICK 


Nature: Cosmic, HuMAN, AND Divine. By James Young Simpson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. ix-+157-++-Index. Price, $2.00. 
Our contemporary age is witnessing the rise of a new line of prophets in mat- 

ters of cosmic interpretations. We seem to have passed beyond the purely theo- 
logical stage of the theologians through that of the professionally philosophical 
of the philosophers, in truly Comtian fashion, to the new era of the scientific- 
philosophical of the scientists. We are getting our philosophies and theologies 
from rather unexpected quarters. Professor Simpson belongs to this new class 
of prophets; his book is typical of this newer leadership. 

No theology, it is asserted, can gain a respectful hearing in this critical age, 
without its being grounded in a scientifically defensible cosmology. We must 
construct our cosmology first and then deduce our theology. After a detailed 
and most interesting examination of some of the latest findings of the natural 
sciences, the Terry lecturer rises to give his testimony on matters philosophical 
and theological. When all is said and done, he says, we find ourselves in a habitat 
which exhibits, on the whole, Order, Progress, Creative Spontaneity, Intel- 
ligibility. No better synthesis of these suggestions and trends found in Nature, 
both cosmic and human, has been offered than that set forth in the Christian 
theistic outlook. That traditional point of view may be wrong in many of its 
details but it is not far from right in its general perspective. 

VERGILIUS FERM 
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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. By E. R. Rost. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1930. Pp. 158. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Rost’s thesis is the “absolute agreement” of the new concepts of physics 
with the principles of ancient Buddhism. The passing of materialism, due to 
the destruction of the traditional concept of matter, its manifest inability ever 
again to serve as a metaphysical first principle, is made the background for an 
impassioned defense and elaborate exposition of Buddhistic psychology and 
ethics. The explanations and arguments are popular rather than critical, and 
the scientific analogies are hardly contributions to knowledge; nevertheless the 
author, who appears to have much first-hand knowledge of contemporary 
Buddhism in Burma, makes an interesting case for Buddhistic doctrine as an 
analysis of human nature and a practical philosophy of life. His defense comes 
from the heart and is eloquent testimony to the possibility of occidental con- 
version to an Eastern faith. Now that the subtlety of the universe has been 
re-established against the crudities of nineteenth-century materialism, we may 
perhaps expect such turnings toward the almost excessively subtle thought of 
the East to occur with increasing frequency. CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Wuat Is LuTHERANISM? Edited by Vergilius Ferm, Ph.D. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Price, $2.50. 

“What is Lutheranism?” The twelve answers contained in Professor Ferm’s 
book will appeal to Lutherans, to leaders of other religious bodies, and to stu- 
dents of American philosophy. Lutherans will read the book because spokesmen 
of several synods present their views. These views are interesting to compare 
now that there is a movement on foot to undo the work of nineteenth-century 
schisms. Leaders of other religious bodies will read the volume because many 
sections of the Lutheran church are now co-operating in interdenominational 
enterprises. Students of American philosophy will read the book in the hope of 
understanding the mind of America’s German and Scandinavian population. 
Lutheran colonists were attracted in considerable numbers to Pennsylvania early 
in the eighteenth century, but the great influx took place between 1830 and 1870, 
when the Lutheran church increased three times as rapidly as the general popu- 
lation. The presence of this Teutonic stock had a profound effect upon American 
customs and opinions. 

The proper adjective for characterizing Lutheranism as here described is 
“vigorous.” Its intellectual formulations are as sturdy as the bodies of its adher- 
ents. The frontal attack on problems reveals the reason why this branch of 
Protestantism has always been favorable to the virtues of industry and honesty. 

The non-Lutheran reader is impressed by the conviction of all the contribu- 
tors to the symposium. Lutheranism has a mission. Lutherans are proud to be- 
long to this movement, which now numbers seventy-five million members. They 
do not wish to be confused with other religious groups whose tenets they cannot 
approve, especially Calvinism. 

Here is a group which is frankly and proudly conservative. They do not call 
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themselves fundamentalists, but they hold to a religion of salvation. These men 
are highly trained in theology. They know what the higher critics did. They are 
conversant with the teachings of modernism and naturalism. But they point out 
arguments which in their eyes give conservative Christianity a place in modern 
society. Justification by faith and a supernatural Christ retain their ancient im- 
portance in Lutheran doctrine. Several of the authors appear to be in the stage 
passed by liberal religious thinkers a generation ago: that is, their beliefs are 
Christocentric. 

An appreciation of modern conditions is not lacking. But the treatment is 
theological. The majority of the contributors received part of their education in 
Europe. Dr. John O. Evjen, particularly, is ambitious to bring American Luther- 
anism forward to the “spiritual Lutheranism” of the European church. Anyone, 
therefore, expecting to find a social or economic interpretation of Lutheranism’s 
relations to American life will be disappointed. The book is chiefly useful to 
students of American philosophy in disclosing the religious heritage of an influ- 
ential section of our population. 

The contributors are Luther A. Weigle, John O. Evjen, Henry F. Offermann, 
Abdel Ross Wentz, J. M. Reu, Samuel Gring Hefelbower, Melanchthon G. G. 
Scherer, John A. W. Haas, William H. T. Dau, C. A. Wendell, J. Magnus Rohne, 
and Vergilius Ferm. 

WAYNE Leys 


THE Mystic WILL. By Howard H. Brinton. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

Pp. xiii+-257. Price, $2.50. 

Not many persons make the attempt to read the works of Jacob Boehme at 
first hand. To those who consider him as being of sufficient interest or impor- 
tance to be known, this volume will perhaps be of value. On the whole, however, 
the place of Boehme is probably not so great as Mr. Brinton would have us be- 
lieve. 

Boehme was a mystic. Like all mystics, his writings are cryptic and enigmati- 
cal. For that reason they are difficult to read and subject to personal interpreta- 
tion. It is nearly impossible to know what words used by such men mean. It is 
even less possible to be sure that any person has found the key to open the seal 
of symbolism. 

According to the author of this volume, Boehme’s problem was that of all the 
great mystics: that of bridging the gap between the outer and the inner world. 
Outwardly he seeks totality; inwardly he struggles for unity. The thesis is that 
in this cobbler-philosopher the connection is made through an evolutionary 
process. In this evolutionary mysticism are supposed to be the seeds of the Ger- 
man Romantic philosophies. 

The volume opens with an introduction by Rufus M. Jones. This gives it 
standing in the field of contemporary mysticism. At the close is a bibliography 
with separate lists of the works of Boehme and those of commentators. 


MERRITT H. Moore 
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Russo-AMERICAN RELATIONS 1815-1867. By Benjamin Platt Thomas. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. Pp. ix+-185. Price, $1.75. 

It has been said that Russia, with few exceptions, was America’s faithful 
friend from the birth-throes of the nation to 1871. This was a friendship be- 
tween two nations which “in most other respects were the antithesis of each 
other, one a liberal democracy, the other a repressive despotism.” 

Professor Thomas traces these relations from 1815 to 1867 in chronological 
order and indicates that Russia’s friendship was due not to her concern regard- 
ing the democratic development of the United States but rather to Russia’s de- 
sire to safeguard her own interests. She wished to preserve the “universal equi- 
librium” advocated by Prince Gortchacov. The fact that Russia and the United 
States were both “animated by a lively fear of Great Britain” accounted for the 
amiable relations. However, these were often in themselves paradoxical, as in- 
dicated throughout this work. 

In 1816 when Alexander was fostering a ‘Holy League of Allied Sovereigns” 
for the peace of the world and desired the support of the United States, he was 
increasing armaments in order to humble Great Britain on the sea. Later, while 
corresponding with American peace societies concerning the blessings of peace, 
he was sending ships and several thousand promoters of peace armed with bayo- 
nets, to be used against the Spanish-American insurgents. After 1823 he thought 
it best to desert Spain rather than augment friendlier relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Negotiations for a commercial treaty failed until Buchanan intimated that 
the Black Sea regions, where Count Nesselrode owned extensive lands, would be 
benefited through increased trade. 

During the Crimean War, Russia attempted to involve the United States 
against Great Britain. She suggested sending American vessels with Russian 
goods through the blockade in the hope that England’s seizure of free vessels 
would lead to war. This failing, she urged the outfitting of Russian privateers 
with American seamen. This also failed. At the close of the war Russia sup- 
ported the United States against the article in the Peace of Paris concerning pri- 
vateering, even though Russia had been forced to accept it. All of these acts 
were directed especially against England. 

The chapter “The American Civil. War” displays Russia’s desire to aid the 
United States not because of her interest in the emancipation of slaves but pri- 
marily in order to preserve the Union as a means of strength against England. 
Russia opposed European intervention in America in 1862-63. The United 
States was able to reciprocate by refusing to intervene in Polish affairs in 1863. 
The interesting episode of the Russian fleet, discussed upon the basis of Profes- 
sor Golder’s investigation relating to the same incident, resulted in unintentional 
aid to the United States. 

Russia’s desire to check Great Britain, together with her inability to exploit 
the region to her own advantage, was a prime factor in the sale of Alaska. The 
Perkins claim, “the dirtiest diplomacy on record,” together with the question of 
the appropriation for Alaska conclude the study. 
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Professor Thomas has accomplished a very able and scholarly organization of 
Russo-American problems. The chapters concerned with the period prior to 1856 
represent practically a new field in Russo-American investigations. Through- 
out the entire study one is impressed by Russia’s self-interest dictating her poli- 
cies. A complete bibliography makes this work a valuable source for further 


investigation. 
Rosert G. LUNDE 
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